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Trends of Recent German Literature 
M. F. Lawson, Chicago 


Recent German literature is split by an artificial division. The line 
is drawn between emigrant authors and those remaining within the pale 
of the present German government. The first literature, the work of 
emigrants, figures most prominently in the foreign language collections 
of American bookstores, monopolizes criticism in American literary col- 
umns, predominates in translation, and even penetrates to the New York 
stage. But if Americans are the ones to condemn discrimination on 
political grounds, they must themselves transcend it in this matter of 
German literature. They owe the other German literature appearing 
within Germany today a fair examination. And immediately upon con- 
sideration the false distinction of political boundaries disappears; the 
superficial difference between an outer- and inner-German product deepens 
into a fundamental divergence of outlook, a duality of opinion recurring 
similarly throughout the world today, as well as in successive periods 
throughout history. One attitude is: On to progress and enlightenment; 
the other: Back to nature and belief. Whether the present German out- 
look, a current variation of the second attitude, caused the present Ger- 
man government, or whether vice versa the government enforces the out- 
look, suffice it to say that not a mere political boundary, but indeed a 
fundamental attitude — “Zivilisationsmiidigkeit” F. W. Kaufmann al- 
ready called it in these Monatshefte (“K. H. Waggerl: Brot,” Vol. XXVII, 
No. 5, May, 1935) —distinguishes recent, inner-German literature. The 
present article cannot attempt a philosophic and integrating explanation 
of this attitude; the attitude serves here only to lend content to an other- 
wise superficial division, “recent, inner-German literature,” of which this 
article means simply to observe the general characteristics. 

Recent German literature, by this definition, transcends the boundary 
line 1933. Its revered patriarchs, Stefan George, Paul Ernst, Erwin 
Guido Kolbenheyer, have long since been recognized. By the same token 
it forfeits claim to newness of trend. Other older authors, Rudolf Bind- 
ing, Hans Grimm, Wilhelm Schafer, Hans Friedrich Blunck, have long 
been practicing certain of its tendencies. Still others, if they once be- 
longed in a different camp, like Hanns Johst, one-time expressionist, now 
Schlageter-dramatist, were able imperceptibly to change over without a 
real break in so-called development. Authors actually new to the public 
in recent years, Karl Benno von Mechow or Karl Heinrich Waggerl, and 
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even the still younger men, have introduced as yet no radical change. It 
is, then, the exclusive emphasis of certain existing trends to the exclusion 
of others, not a new literary program, which characterizes recent literature. 
The land, one such older tendency, has again come to the fore in 

German literature, as in some quarters of our own literary modernity. 
Excellent novels of the land with its elemental problems, such as Her- 
mann Stehr’s “Heiligenhof,” are not new to German. But at that time 
other interests existed simultaneously which later brought forth the com- 
plex metropolitanism of “Berlin Alexander Platz,” the social problems of 
“Christian Wahnschaffe,” the intricate intellectuality and emotionality of 
“Der Zauberberg.” Today the city and its over-civilized complications 
meet silence; present authors have returned to the land and its elemental 
values, nature and home. Ernst Wiechert’s “Hirtennovelle,” 1935, like 
so many other modern works, severely reproves the city in the person of 
a girl artist, intruder in primitive nature. And the new lyric poetry 
sharply differs from the refined l’art pour l’art sophistication even of so 
admired an ancestor as the early George: 

“Da auf dem seidenen lager 

Neidisch der schlummer mich mied 

So bringt keine wundersager 

So will ich kein lullendes lied 

Der miadchen attischer lande 

Was mir vor monden gefiel. 

Nun schlingt mich in eure bande 

Flétenspieler vom Nil.” 


Contrast with George’s “lullendes lied” the “Friihsignal” in the following 
recent poem, with dem “seidenen lager” the following poem’s “weiss und 
rotkarierten Polsterruh” and with “Nun schlingt mich in eure bande” the 
following “Ich fahr empor im Nu”: 

“Als erster kommt der Hahn. 

Er kraht im Tau sein Friihsigna! 


Beim Réhrenbrunnenwasserfall — 
Und nicht viel spater dann 

Orgelt die brumme Kuh 

Thr dréhnendbraunes, schallendes, 
Von der Holzwand widerhallendes, 
Wiesenblumes Muh. 

Dann schlagen Tiiren auf und zu 
Dann spritzt der erste Tropfen Licht 
Mir mitten ins Gesicht. 

Ich fahr empor im Nu, 

Tief aus der weiss und rotkarierten Polsterruh, 
Tief in die schwarzen Nagelschuh.”* 


The anthology, “Das kleine Gedichtbuch,” an easily available, cross-section 
sample of recent poetry, from which the above poem is quoted, shows 

*Georg Britting in ,,Das kleine Gedichtbuch, Lyrik von heute,“ Langen-Miillers 
Kleine Biicherei, Nr. 30, 1933, S. 23. 
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prevalent subjects of back-to-the-land simplicity: Paul Alverdes, “Winter ;” 
Richard Billinger, “Sommerlied ;’ Hermann Claudius, “Ich ritt auf brei- 
tem Ackergaul;” Friedrich Griese, “Gesang des Siemannes ;” Hanns Johst, 
“Mutter ;” E. G. Kolbenheyer, “Heimat;” J. M. Wehner, “Am Rande des 
Waldes.” 

Not at all romantic ecstasy over a wild and impressive nature does 
the Britting poem betray. Rather the new literature prefers a work-a-day, 
peasant nature; it is from the practical, agricultural viewpoint that Karl 
Heinrich Waggerl describes the wilderness of Eben: 


“Das Land von Eben liegt hoch im Gebirge, ein elendes, verlas- 
senes Stiick Erde, vom Wald umklammert, vom Eis der Berge iiber- 
schattet... Vielleicht ist seit Jahrzehnten niemand mehr in diese 
Eindde gekommen, niemand, seit die Bauern von Eben ihr Land ver- 
lassen haben, dieses verfluchte Land, das so arm ist, daB sich kein 
Kéufer dafiir finden lieB. Es blieb verlassen, und so sank es all- 
mahlich wieder in die Wildnis zuriick. Die Walder warfen ihren 
Samen in die Griinde, iiberall steht Jungholz in den sumpfigen Wie- 
sen, und der Wildbach trigt Steine in den ebenen Acker. Niemand 
weiB, wie fest und fett hier der Boden ist.” (K. H. Waggerl, “Brot,” 
1933, 8. 5/6) 


Or the “Wiesenbuch” by the same author, aware of the magic of spring, 
yet adds the peasant’s hard-won realization: 


“Michael (the peasant) duftet nach Seidelbast, er bringt den 
ganzen Friihling mit sich, Erlenkatzchen auf dem Rock, kleine Blii- 
tensterne im Bart, aber daran liegt ihm gar nichts. Marz, Friihjahr, 
das bedeutet dreifache Arbeit fiir Michael, Arbeit im Holz und auf 
den Wiesen und hinter dem Pflug...” (K. H. Waggerl, “Das Wie- 
senbuch,” 1932, Inselbiicherei Nr. 426, S. 16) 


Labor makes Michael, like Simon Rock in “Brot,” an almost inhuman 
creature of the soil, or at least he seems so for a brief moment: 


“Eine Weile spater kriecht der Mann (Michael, the peasant) 
wieder aus dem Busch, gelb und griin bestaubt, und steht da, und 
schaut sich um, ein alter Kerl, ein langsames braunes Tier auf mei- 
nem Feld.” (op. cit. 8. 16) 


Such simple children of nature figure often in the new literature. 
Through toil and closeness to earth they reach a kind of solution to life: 


“Er (the Lord) setzte ihn (Simon Réck) in die Hindde, kahl 
geschoren, schwer geschlagen, er lieS ihn den Weg suchen. Aber das 
Gelobte Land versagte er ihm, den letzten Frieden! .. . 

Jetzt ist Simon alt und wohl auch nicht mehr so ganz gesund, es 
wahrte zu lange. Die Zeit, die vielen leeren Tage haben ihn ausge- 
sogen ‘und miirbe gemacht. Aber er ist nicht unzufrieden, schaut, 
er ist daheim, es kénnte viel schlimmer sein. Hier kann er liegen, 
in irgendeiner Stube auf Eben, das ist gleichviel. Immer wird er 
ein Stiick von der Halde sehen, den Bach rauschen héren, den Wald. 
Immer, bis er sich zum letzten Male streckt und die Augen zumacht. 

O ja, zufrieden ist Simon, der Vater, die bartige, die ehrwiirdige 
Weisheit!” (Waggerl, “Brot,” S. 400) 
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There is Jonas, too, in Wiechert’s “Majorin,” a man of nature: 
_ “An der ersten Linde der grofen Allee steht ein Mann, der wie 
ein zweiter Baum aussieht, nur ohne Krone.” (Ernst Wiechert, “Die 
Majorin,” 1935, S. 18) 


Jonas is not master like Simon Rock, but servant with the watchdog faith- 
fulness so recommended today. Devotion characterizes likewise the simple 
shepherd, hero of Wiechert’s “Hirtennovelle,” who even sacrifices his life 
in the service of his flock. The child of nature, servant Jonas, has, just 
as Simon Réck, wisdom: 
“Jonas hebt die schweren Augen mit den vielen dunklen Ge- 
sichten und sieht sie an.” (op. cit. S. 23) 


But Jonas’ wisdom is less Réck’s human, practical mastery of nature and 
rather mystic intuition. 

Just so, nature itself in Wiechert’s work differs from the sunny red- 
and-white checks of Britting’s poem or even from the tenacious earth 
mastered by Rock. It is the difference between joyous, clear simplicity 
and dark, mystic simplicity. True, both “Brot” and “Die Majorin” have 
outwardly the same theme: a man released from prison returns to life 
through work on the land. But in the “Majorin” this very Mother Earth 


is found explicitly impenetrable: 

“Das Korn reift. Das Korn hat nichts damit zu tun, da8 die 
Menschen einander Schmerzen bereiten, daB sie irren und ihre Irr- 
tiimer wieder einsehen, da sie mitunter nicht wissen, ob sie zu den 
Toten oder zu den Lebendigen gehodren.” (op. cit. S. 143) 


This nature is not only impenetrable, but even takes on sudden strange- 


ness : 
“Ein Mensch auf einem Baumstumpf (the returned soldier- 
prisoner, now hunter in the Majorin’s forest), ein Gewehr iiber den 
Knien, und rings um ihn und iiber ihm die Tausendfaltigkeit der 
schweigenden Wipfel, auftauchend aus der Nacht und sich wieder 
begrabend in ihr. Und Végel wohnen dort, die er nicht sieht, und 
unter der Rinde leben die Kafer, von denen er nichts wei6, und 
durch das Gras ziehen die Fahrten der kleinen Wanderer, die er 
nicht kennt... Nicht nur einsam ist er, sondern fremd ist er im 
Wald...Und der Totenvogel ruft. Ein béser Zauber ist um diese 


Nacht.” (op. cit. 8. 169) 


Nature’s strangeness does not exceed the limits of rationality in “Die 
Majorin.” But animism, indicated by Wiechert, had occurred in Her- 
mann Stehr’s “Schindelmacher,” 1900: 

“Die Waldbiaume hassen die Frucht gepfliigter Acker. Sie haben 
einen beissend rauhen Atem. Den blasen sie den Pflanzen, die unter 
des Menschen Sorge stehen, ins Gesicht, ins Herzblatt, bis ins Wiir- 
zelchen, daB sie zart bleiben, sich gelb farben und endlich verwelken, 
ohne Frucht gebracht zu haben... 

Nur dem Gras, das der Herrgott selber sat, erlanben die Busch- 
baéume, daB er zu ihren Fiissen spiele und lache mit seinen ge- 
schwatzigen Schwingeln. 
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Dann neigen sie wohl gar neugierig ihre riesigen Aste tief zu 
Boden, um zu erlauschen, was die winzigen Krautmiannlein sich 
wispernd erzahlen.” (Hermann Stehr, “Der Schindelmacher,” Reclam 
Nr. 6541, S. 25) 


And today, too, animism leads to fairy tale and legend, both frequent in 
recent literature. Nature as an actually malevolent force and man’s 
struggle against her often furnish narrative themes: such a story is Hans 
Grimm’s “Mordenaars graf,’ Siidafrikanische Novellen, 1913, in which 
a father, daring the fastnesses of Africa, must see his son hurtled from 
a cliff to death below. Nature becomes almost fate, and tragedy marks 
man’s heroic struggle against her. 

Thus man seems in the new literature now at odds with Nature, now 
one with her. Not only wisdom do simple humans derive from oneness 
with Nature, but also the communication of her elemental forces. Liebe, 
Rausch, Sturm animate them fatefully and they seem sometimes even 
possessed. Then they, too, deserve the same mystic consideration accorded 
Nature herself. 

But the new literature is not only mystically pagan; it is sometimes 
also mystically religious. Whereas the religious poetry of an earlier age, 
as for instance of Rilke, exposed the inward, often doubting struggle of 
the religious experience, the new literature simply accepts God, like in- 
explicable Nature, and narrates with believing directness wondrous hap- 
penings. God appears to the aged peasant woman and forces the turning- 
point of Joachim von der Goltz’s “Herr bist Du’s” (Das Innere Reich, 2. 
Jg., 6. Heft, September 1935, S. 720). In Jakob Kneip’s “Der lebendige 
Gott, Erscheinungen und Wunder,” 1927, one meets God simply in the 
village; the poem “Die Ernte” creates with modern means and matter a 
biblical atmosphere of God’s coming: 


“Und als es Abend wurde im Erntefeld, 
Lud Gregor Holmann die sechste Lage... 


Hanna, sein Weib, 
Schritt ab und an mit wiegenden Hiiften, 
Spiesste die Garben und gab sie hinan. 


Doch als er die sechste Lage geladen, 
7, Gregor Holmann, vom Wagen gebeugt: 
“Nun la es bewenden!” (op. cit. S. 42) 


Simplicity Ruth Schaumann practices too in her religious poems “Der 
Krippenweg,” 1932, but less the simple, solid strength of the Old Testa- 
ment than a kind of stylized childlikeness; thus Josef and Maria find 


at last refuge in Bethlehem: 


“Und als sie traten zum Stall hinein — 
O Stall, so arm wie nie — 

Da fielen ein Ochs und ein Eselein 

Auf ihre steifen Knie. 

Sie riihrten schén so Ohr wie Horn 
Und blickten weh und froh. 
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Und war kein einzig Weizenkorn 
Vor ihnen auf dem Stroh.” (op. cit. S. 20) 

The return to simple things, land, home, nature, occurs not only in 
general terms. The land means often a specific province and therewith 
regionalism. No need for literary history, as of the pen of Josef Nadler, 
to explain recent authors back into the setting of their birthplace, since 
many themselves consciously specialize in their home landscapes. Hans 
Friedrich Blunck’s “Werdendes Volk,” 1934, bears the subtitle “Romane 
der niederdeutschen Trilogie”; others of Blunck’s works resort even al- 
together to dialect in recreating North Germany. “Saarroman” Johannes 
Kirschweng subtitles his “Wachsendes Reich,” 1935, and Peter Dérfler 
pictures in “Der Zwingherr,” 1935, the struggle for existence of the All- 
gau’s cheese industry. Apparently only regionalist appreciation saves an 
author passé in Germany today, Gerhart Hauptmann, from complete ob- 
livion: one among his many works, “Bahnwarter Thiel,” gains recogni- 
tion, if only as “eine der wenigen Dichtungen, in welcher die mirkische 
Landschaft einmal eine wirklich poetische Darstellung gefunden hat.” 
(Berliner Tageblatt, Nr. 461, 29. 9. 35; Joachim Gunther, “Gerhart 
Hauptmann als Erzihler”) Regionalism exceeds the strict confines of the 
Fatherland itself and extends to former German colonies, German settle- 
ments abroad, and problematical borderlands. Hans Grimm’s “Liideritz- 
land,” 1935, concerns South Africa; Josef Ponten’s “Volk auf dem Wege,” 
1934-, follows the fortunes of Volga Germans; Agnes Miegel’s recent 
radio drama (1935) is called “Memelland.” Regionalism perhaps always 
implies more than the purely artistic aim; the political implications of 
these last regionalist works are largely intentional in fulfillment of litera- 
ture’s oft-proclaimed political responsibility. Re-creations even of North, 
South, West or East Germany fit into present German ideology inasmuch 
as they too turn away from world-wide metropolitanism back to specific 
provinces of the land. 

Return to the land and belief is accompanied by a return to child- 
hood. Paul Alverdes, Ruth Schaumann, Ina Seidel, among others, have 
given recent accounts of childhood. Here too, political meaning can be 
found out, thus in Eberhard Wolfgang Méller’s “Berufung der Zeit,” 
winner of the National Book Prize 1934/35: 

“Mein Kind, sie (die Menschen) sehen auf dich und flehen.” 

(op. cit. S. 22) 

The age of ineffective, sensitive problem children like Thomas Mann’s 
“Tonio Kroger” has gone: 
“Mit erhitztem Gesicht hatte er an dunkler Stelle gestanden, in 


Schmerzen um euch, ihr Blonden, Lebendigen, Gliicklichen, und war 
dann einsam hinweggegangen. (Thomas Mann, “Tonio Kroger,” 86. 


Aufl. 1933, S. 117) 
Werfel’s and Johst’s expressionistic sons in revolt have departed likewise. 
Rather the blond, lucky children that Tonio envied now have their day. 
At least the Ursula of Karl Benno von Mechow’s “Vorsommer” 1933, 
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supports her elders, is a bearer of strength and wisdom. Even Mechow’s 
“Der unwillkommene Franz,” 1932, who is a problem child, does not 
open up sensitive emotion from within, but goes his evil way, silent and 
self-sufficient. 

Further than merely back to childhood, the new literature returns to 
the far-distant past of history. Hans Friedrich Blunck’s trilogy, “Die 
Ur-Vater Saga,” 1925-8, concerns even pre-history and the Germanic gods. 
Otto Gmelin’s “Konradin reitet,” 1933, narrates movingly the tragic fate 
of the boy Hohenstaufen, emperor of Germany and Sicily, who met death 
prematurely on the execution place of Naples; the Novelle seems on the 
whole less a narrative than a moving apostrophe to Konradin himself, 
but a message is addressed to others than Konradin alone and has sig- 
nificance for the present: 


“Ich griiBe dich und euch alle, die ihr den Hufschlag im Blute 
habt ! 

Solange Jugend sucht und leidet, triumt und flammt, glaubt 
und handelt, bist du nicht tot, Konradin. Ihr alle, auf Schlacht- 
feldern und an Drehbinken, hinter Schreibmaschinen und Pfliigen, 
die ihr die Glut im Herzen tragt und ins Leben reitet, zu leiden und 
zu kimpfen, zu werden und zu wirken, ihr alle seid seine Briider. 

Hort ihr nichts? 

Reitet nur, reitet...” (op. cit. S. 67) 


Almost every historical narrative today betrays meaning for the present; 
indeed, the retelling of history results probably from the present need 
for heroes to worship, for times of national greatness to compensate mod- 
ern humiliation, for tragic parallels to ennoble today’s struggles. Such 
tendency may violate history; at least, it breathes ardent life into it. 
Thus Charlemagne has now become a hot center of dispute, of which 
“Karl der GroBe oder Charlemagne?” 1935, a symposium by such scholars 
as Hampe, Naumann, Windelband, is but one manifestation. Even an- 
other nation’s past, as in “Das Madchen Johanna,” 1935, Ufa film re- 
creation of France’s Joan of Arc, is made to embody a modern and Ger- 
man message. 

Not only the far past, but also the last war occasions many books. 
Late in comparison with the victor nations, Germany has broken inhibi- 
tory bonds and since about 1928 repeatedly harks back to the war ex- 
perience. But the war in literature of today no longer means, as in the 
first matter-of-fact accounts of Renn, Remarque, Arnold Zweig and others, 
senseless suffering. Rather the newer war literature attempts to give 
to the admitted horror of war a higher significance. Ludwig Renn’s 
“Krieg,” 1929, questioned the reason for the World War, denied war 
enthusiasm and paid the Fatherland such doubtful tribute as (under- 
lining mine) : 

“Was ist denn das Vaterland? Nichts? Eine altgewordene Re- 
densart? Aber es ist doch etwas. Ich liebe es vielleicht auch.” (op. 

cit. 8. 314) 


or after the armistice: 
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“Aber ich war traurig. Das verfluchte Vaterland stand mir 
doch nah.” (op. cit. S. 370) 


But in the war poems capable of republication today in the small an- 
thology “Volk im Kriege,” 1934, in Diederichs’ Deutsche Reihe, the 
Fatherland is found sublimely worthy of death and suffering: 

“Nun schweige ein jeder von seinem Leid 

Und noch so grofer Not! 


Sind wir nicht alle zum Opfer bereit 
Und zu dem Tod? 


Eines steht groB in den Himmel gebrannt: 
Alles darf untergehen! 

Deutschland, unser Kinder- und Vaterland, 
Deutschland mu8 bestehn !” 

(Will Vesper “Mahnung,” op. cit. S. 7) 


Today again the war is found to have purpose: 


“Tch zieh in einen heiligen Krieg; 
frag nicht nach Lohn, frag nicht nach Sieg.” 
(Rudolf Binding “Auszug in den Krieg,” op. cit. S. 9) 


One such purpose is the German people: 


“Das Volk ist eins! Unser Volk ist groB! 
Hei, heilig fordert es Blut!” 
(Hanns Johst “Der Sturm bricht los!” op. cit. S. 8) 


The dead have not died in vain: 


“Und doch wird es sein der Tag,... 

Ein Tag, wo wir Toten auferstehn, 

Wo wir unter euch wandeln und die Hinde euch driicken, 
Euch, den Geeinten durch unser Blut.” 

(Jakob Kneip “Deutsches Testament,” op. cit. S. 65) 


The victor nations no longer believe in the war’s greatness of purpose; 
Germany, however, doubtless needs such belief if her campaign against 
post-war mistreatment of her by the Allies is to be waged with conviction. 

Indeed, even more space in present German literature is devoted to 
the post-war struggle than to the war itself. Johst’s landslide success 
“Schlageter,” 1932, concerns the resistance against the French occupation 
of the Ruhr, and Edwin Erich Dwinger’s trilogy, “Zwischen Wei8 und 
Rot,” “Die Armee hinter Stacheldraht,” and “Wir rufen Deutschland,” 
tells the fate of Germans in the White Russian campaigns. Ernst von 
Salomon’s tense novel, “Die Geichteten,” 1933, makes the almost humanly 
impossible, yet autobiographically true, assumption that a hero could pass 
in rapid succession through the Baltic, Ruhr, Separatist, Silesian and 
Munich campaigns. Repudiation of these after-war years, opposition 
against the whole system of the twenties dominates these books of the 
near past. 

This major experience of post-war struggle inspires not only fre- 
quent political allusions in most of recent German literature, but is the 
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central theme of many symbolic propaganda products. Such a one is 
Ernst Wiechert’s “Spiel vom deutschen Bettelmann,” 1933: the beggar 
hero, Job, is Germany; the writing on the wall threatens downfall al- 
ready during Job’s prosperity; indeed, Job returns lame and destitute 
from the war; with his family, like Josef, Maria and the child, he seeks 
help in vain from the lords of the world, for Pilate, his judge, washes 
his hands of him; yet the child brings hope, the dead arise, and all 
march toward the new future. Such a kaleidoscope of familiar symbols, 
Job, Christ, the writing on the wall, used without logical continuity, 
nevertheless lend distinctness and solemn enormity to one more repeti- 
tion of Germany’s post-war martyrdom. The mysticism, grandeur, and 
dream-like succession of the symbols, the use of the crowd—here as 
chorus of the dead—and the ecstatic seriousness of the whole recalls 
expressionistic technique. Certainly Kurt Heynicke’s “Der Weg ins 
Reich,” 1935, the first propaganda play produced at the new Thingstitte 
on the Heiligen Berg, Heidelberg, returns to expressionism for its means 
of teaching a political lesson. Not characters, but typical figures play 
the chief parts, thus Der Kaimpfer, Der Abtriinnige. Huge masses speak 
in chorus and achieve dynamic effects by directed, dance-like movement; 
in the end even the mass of the audience is drawn in by the community 
singing of the two national anthems. The whole play teaches a national- 
socialist moral: cooperate without complaint. 

Perhaps it is the war and its political aftermath that determine the 
soldierly type of hero in the new literature. Grimm’s Hauptmann von 
Erckert, Africa hero of “Volk ohne Raum,” 1928, was “allein und stolz 
und verschlossen” and “seine Fragen, seine Befehle sind genau und kihl 
und knapp und klar,” but beneath this leader’s severe exterior we are 
assured of a heroic, feeling soul. The free-corps hero of Salomon’s “Ge- 
ichteten”, though much more of a youthful Draufginger, stands, he too, 
apart from daily civil life and faces other forces than the civilian knows. 
Likewise the war prisoner of Wiechert’s “Majorin” has penetrated the 
limits of human existence and returned silent and outwardly impassive. 
The trite catchword might stand over all their heads: Still waters run 
deep. Not their soldierly profession constitutes their distinction, but 
rather this single-handed contact with elemental truths. For peasants 
too, like Simon Réck, share the same quality. These wise, impassive ones 
need not be leaders or masters; like Jonas, they may be faithful under- 
lings, for that very reason perhaps, close to the fundamentals. Sometimes 
these characters seem models of what to strive after, sometimes typifica- 
tions of what many Germans have experienced —both times not indi- 
viduals. With individuality greatly generalized, the repetitious continuity 
of peasant toil seems to generalize time too. Franz Tumler’s “Das Tal 
von Lausa und Duron,” 1935, merges the individuals, hero and heroine, 
with a timeless type, the historic race: 


“sie hatten das dunkle stark-knochige Gesicht der Leute ihres 
Stammes und waren iiberhaupt wie sie: die Lippen sind groB und 
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fest, aber darum sehen sie leicht alt aus, die Nase steht gerade unter 
dér Stirn und springt nur wenig aus ihrer Linie vor, ihre Fliigel 
sind breit und kraftig, die Wange ist niemals rund, aber sie ist eine 
schéne und gespannte Flache, die Augen sind kleiner und liegen 
hoher, die Brauen sind dicht und wachsen manchmal in der Mitte 
zusammen. Die Kinder hatten auch das braune reiche Haar, und 
so waren ihre Gesichter nicht eigentlich schén, wie wir es meinen, 
sondern eher fremd, wie alles Leben aus diesem alten Blut fremd ist, 
wo es sich erhalten hat, anders in diesen Talern und anders an den 
gebirgigen Kiisten im Westen Europas da und dort.” (Franz Tumler 

“Das Tal von Lausa und Duron,” Das Innere Reich, 2. Jg., 6. Heft, 

September 1935, S. 664) 

To such characters corresponds the style. Wide as is the field, still 
certain generalizations may be hazarded: mystic solemnity and impassive 
objectivity mark the new style. War novels of the Neue Sachlichkeit 
sought to resemble truth, not fiction, by a matter-of-fact flatness of style. 
So too Grimm’s Hauptmann von Erckert dictates after the true official 
tone : 

“Der am 19. Januar auf die Bohrstelle Nanib versuchte Uberfall 
der Hottentotten war die letzte Beriihrung mit dem Feinde.” 
and the narrative simulates the same terseness: 
“Um vier Uhr ging der Mond vollends unter, und es war eine 

Weile ganz finster und kiihl. Um halb sechs Uhr stand alles zum 

Abmarsche bereit, dem ersten Lichte zugewandt. Um sechs Uhr hieB 

es: ‘Die Spiirer haben die Fahrte wieder fest’.” 

But although matter-of-factness is still used for its full outward effect, 
still recent literature no longer maintains its spirit of flatly penetrating 
illusions and doggedly calling a spade a spade. Rather, behind outward 
matter-of-factness it again indicates solemnly and sentimentally hidden 
depths: 

“Wir warteten, bis die abgeléste Gruppe zuriickkam. Vier Mann. 

Wieder kamen sie auf Armeslinge an uns vorbei, mit Kreidestaub 

beschiittet vom Stahlhelm bis zu den Stiefeln, —” 


(so far curtly factual, but gradually the limit of mere matter-of-factness 


is exceeded) : 

“und ihre Gesichter waren so leblos wie ihr Kleid. ‘Wie ist es, 
Kamerad?’ fragte eine Stimme von uns... Niemand antwortete, 
aber in den leeren und zu Tode gequalten Brunnen ihrer Augen lasen 
wir, wie es dort war. Sie gingen voriiber, stolpernd, hastig, staubbe- 
deckt, und von der Schlafe des Letzten sahen wir einen roten Faden 
iiber die Kreide der Wange laufen. Wie einen Schminkestrich iiber 
ein gepudertes Gesicht.” (Ernst Wiechert, “La Ferme Morte” Langen- 
Miillers Kleine Biicherei, 1934, S. 16) 


“Wie einen Schminkestrich iiber ein gepudertes Gesicht” despite its 
solemn, almost symbolic enormity, nevertheless has the grammatical dés- 
habillé of an uncompleted sentence; therein it resembles casual impres- 
sionism. Impressionistic stream of consciousness is what both “Brot” 
and “Die Majorin” actually are in large part, objectivized under an 
auctorial third person. The individual, introspective “Ich” is today in- 
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frequent. Waggerl’s “Du und Angela,” 1930, and Gmelin’s “Konradin 
reitet” use “Du,” the first from the perspective of one of the narrative’s 
personages, the second from the standpoint of the author. Gmelin affects 
ignorance of his hero’s inner state: 

“Hast du gelichelt, hast du gezittert...? Ich weif es nicht.” (S. 65) 
In the auctorial third person Mechow too assumes questioning ignorance 
even as to the events of “Der unwillkommene Franz”; negativism one 
might call this procedure by false hypotheses: 


“Nun, wenn nicht dies—vielleicht kam ein Auto...? Nein, 
auch kein Auto kam...” (S. 29) 


Thus reserved distance is affected to depict outwardly reserved characters. 

Literary ancestors of recent literature range from Stifter, whom the 
microscopic nature detail of Waggerl’s “Wiesenbuch” recalls, just as 
Stifter’s period, newly named the Biedermeier, is today a major object 
of literary research. Or at the other extreme Heynicke’s drama suggests 
repudiated expressionism. Without declaring a form program of its own, 
recent literature remains conservative in technique. 

In the main, the outstanding trends of recent literature can be sim- 
plified under the generalizations: back to the land, belief and the past. 
Modern authors express by these trends an integral viewpoint, which at 
its best is important and super-nationally human. 





Das Deutsche Erbe 


Doch deren Vater schon vor hundert Jahren 
Das neue Land zur Heimat sich erkoren, 
Sind ihm so fest und briinstig zugeschworen, 
DaB sie kein andres neben sich erfahren. 


In seine Einheit restlos eingemiindet 

Und in sein Wunsch- und Kraftespiel verwoben 
Sind sie vom deutschen Urquell fortgehoben, 
Da& sich ihr Wesen nicht mehr klar verkiindet. 


Vielleicht halt sich ein Lied in ihnen langer, 
Vielleicht stimmt sie ein Waldesrauschen banger, 
Vielleicht hat sich auf urgeheimen Bahnen 


Ein blauer Traum auf ihrem Grund verflogen, 
Da8 sie, zu klaren Wiinschen auferzogen, 
Das alte Erbe nur noch dunkel ahnen. 
Kurt Baum, Milwaukee 
Aus der Sammlung: Am Leben entlang. 
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German Unemployment and its Presentation in 
Post-War Fiction’ 


PHILIP RoBERT PETSCH, University of California at Los Angeles 


Work: It is the supreme thing in life. Work from morning to night. 
Work, year after year. Work full of care and sweat. For only such work 
is blessed: it brings joy and satisfaction—ithe only satisfaction which 
man can give to himself.? 

This passage taken from the novel Zwei Menschen by Richard Voss, 
is quoted by the historian Georg Steinhausen in his famous book Deutsche 
Geistes- und Kulturgeschichte von 1870 bis zur Gegenwart. He gives this 
quotation as a proof of the high value which especially the German people 
attach to the concept of work and as a proof for his claim that “only 
work makes leisure and enjoyment of life valuable.” (“Hrst Arbeit macht 
die Musse und den Lebensgenuss wertvoll.”)® 

Industry and love of work are indeed typical traits of the German’s 
character which create for him the highest happiness of life. For that 
reason he suffers particularly from inactivity forced upon him, from the 
terrible fate of unemployment. 

A comparison of the state of unemployment before 1914 with the 
recent situation shows the disastrous increase during the post-war period, 
for in the years of business depression before 1914 fewer persons were 
without work than in the time of pseudo-prosperity after 1918. Even in 
1927, i.e. at the height of the boom caused by the enormous influx of 
foreign loans to Germany the number of unemployed, according to sta- 
tistics, amounted to 1,210,000 and 1928 to 1,580,000. Because of the 
world depression after 1930 this figure increased to the record number of 
over six million unemployed individuals. 

It would lead us too far afield to treat here also the causes of this 
very serious development. It is necessary only to point out that the 
many causes which were responsible for unemployment on a large scale 
throughout the world are also found in Germany. To these must be 
added all handicaps and discomfitures which the lost war and subsequent 
peace treaties inflicted upon Germany. These facts explain why the 
unemployment situation became so much more menacing there than in 
other countries. 

Soon after the war the successive German cabinets began to combat 
unemployment. As the most important measures enacted I would like 


to mention: 


1This article was originally read at the meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast at Stanford University, November 1935. It is here reprinted 
in a form essentially unchanged. ; 

2Georg Steinhausen, Deutsche Geistes- und Kulturgeschichte von 1870 bis zur 
Gegenwart (Halle, 1931), p.189: “Arbeit. Es ist doch das Héchste im Leben. 
Arbeit vom Morgen bis zwm Abend. Arbeit jahraus, jahrein. Arbeit voller Sorgen 
und Schweiss. Denn nur solche ist gesegnete Arbeit.... Arbeit als Lebensfreude, 
als Lebensgliick — das einzige Glick, das der Mensch sich selbst geben kann.” 


8Ibid., p. 189. 
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1. The creation of local and national employment exchanges for the 
listing of vacancies and the registration and placement of the unemployed. 

2. A controlled distribution of employment and a definite program 
of public works, to meet the peculiar problem of seasonal and periodic 
fluctuations of unemployment. This made it possible to defer certain 
types of public projects when general employment increased in these fields. 
On the other hand, however, public enterprises in other fields where un- 
employment had abnormally increased could then be undertaken. Finally 
relief work was organized and working hours shortened in an effort to 
meet the desperate situation. 

3. As a last remedy, national unemployment-assistance was under- 
taken. It passed through three stages of development which Hermann 
Kiehl in his work Wertschaffende Arbeitslosenfiirsorge* has characterized 
as follows: 

a) public relief, known as reine Fiirsorge, which was entirely 
financed by the Federal Government, 


b) from 1923 on we find relief for unemployed known as Er- 
werbslosenfiirsorge, expenses of which were met by employer and 
employee and the government; and 


c) unemployment insurance (Arbettslosenversicherung) inaugu- 
rated in 1927. This was likewise financed by the employer and em- 
ployee. In case of emergency the government has obligated itself to 
come to their assistance. 


The struggle against unemployment finally resulted in the very ex- 
tensive program known as the “Program for the Public Promotion of 
Work” (“Arbeitsbeschaffungsprogramm”) undertaken by the present gov- 
ernment of Germany. In its “Proclamation for General Rehabilitation of 
State and Nation” (Aufruf zum gemeinsamen Wiederaufbau von Staat 
und Volk) issued February 2, 1933, the present government made known 
its determination to solve the problem of unemployment in the course of 
the next four years. 

“This creation of work undertaken by the state has for its goal the 
overcoming of the lethargy and discouragement which for so long a time 
has paralyzed Germany’s business life,” Paul Hével states in his book 
Grundfragen deutscher Wirtschaftspolitik.® 

These public measures for creating labor are by no means to be 
looked upon as mere relief projects but are expected to revive the German 
economic life. This in turn, it is hoped, will absorb all laborers who 
become idle again at the completion of the public works program. 

It is readily understood that such an important problem as that of 
unemployment plays a very considerable part in the contemporary novel. 
Nevertheless it was quite late, i.e. not until 1930 that books treating of 
the fate of the unemployed made their first appearance. This kind of 


4Hermann Kiehl, Wertschaffende Arbeitslosenfiirsorge (Kénigsberg, 1929) p. 15. 

5Paul Hével, Grundfragen deutscher Wirtschaftspolitik (Berlin, 1935), p. 25: 
“Diese Sffentliche Arbeitsbeschaffung hat zum Ziel, die Lethargie und Mutlosigkeit, 
die lange Zeit hindurch die deutsche Wirtschaft lahmten, zu diberwinden,” 
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novel, belongs to a new type of literature dealing with social problems 
(Soziale Dichtung) which has enormously gained in importance by the 
very decided change of the social structure in the last twenty years. It 
is therefore clear that the term social problem has gained a new meaning 
in these latter years and that the presentation of this problem differs from 
the treatment it received in the literature because the present crisis af- 
fects not only the working classes (den vierten Stand, the fourth estate), 
but more or less all classes of society. Hans Pflug states in an article 
on Der soziale Roman) :* “It is a question of the very essence of humanity, 
a question of the essential meaning of existence, of faith, of will to life 
and of justice.” 

“Through its presentation of typical social conditions of our time” 
(“Darstellung typisch gesellschaftlicher Zustinde der Gegenwart”)? the 
novel dealing with unemployment contains many sociological elements. 
Besides a criticism of post-war society and a new point of view toward 
the social questions we find here the attempt to cause a change for the 
better through a discussion of these questions. The novel also brings 
the existing irregularities to the foreground. 

Von Wiese, who has emphasized the new sociological branch of literary 
investigation, calls such literature “Politische Dichtung” which, accord- 
ing to him, “attempts to influence political life itself and to change the 
social reality with which it deals” (“die in das politische Leben selber 
hineinwirken wnd die soziale Wirklichkeit, von der sie redet, veréndern 
will.®) 

Many, if not most authors of these novels had to experience the sad 
fate of unemployment themselves and therefore were usually well qualified 
to give a very realistic picture of it in their works. At the same time 
they not only attempt to offer criticism but try also to arouse the sym- 
pathy of the readers for the unhappy victims of unemployment. The 
purpose of these novels is, therefore, for the most part not to produce 
an artistic effect but on the contrary to agitate for the social or political 
views expressed in them. The novels dealing with unemployment are, 
therefore, to be looked upon not as mere products of art but as literary 
works having a pronounced propagandistic tendency (Tendenzdichtung ). 

I shall limit my illustrative material to a few of the main novels in 
the presentation of the problem of unemployment in the literature of the 
post-war period. 

One of the first works of this kind is the book Der Fall Bunthund 
by Bruno Nelissen Haken which appeared in 1930. It shows how the 
organization of state relief for the unemployed fails to work effectively. 
Here the unemployed disabled war-veteran, Bunthund, in spite of his 


¢Hans Pflug, “Der soziale Roman.” Die Tat, (November, 1932), 694-695: “Es 
geht hierbet wm das Menschsein iiberhaupt, wm Sinngebung des Daseins, Glaube, 
Lebenswille und Gerechtigkeit.” 

THans Nachrodt, Soziologische Wesensziige im deutschen Roman der Nach- 


kriegszeit (Heidelberg, 1933), p. 66. é 
eas von Wiese, Politische Dichtung Deutschlands (Berlin, 1931), p. 10. 
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willingness to work does not receive the necessary permission since he has 
been found to be two-thirds incapacitated. He is doomed to complete 
failure in his vain efforts to obtain a more just treatment of his case. 
All his attempts are frustrated by the very complicated regulations and 
the bureaucracy of the welfare agencies, even though he gets the active 
support of the subordinate official Dunkelmann who takes Bunthund’s 
part like that of a brother. Dunkelmann represents the type of the in- 
tellectual who has become a member of the proletariat through his own 
unemployment. Expelled from his former sphere of activity, he re- 
mains in his very soul a stranger among the proletarians. He also does 
not succeed in associating with his superiors or his fellow-workers be- 
cause he cannot make up his mind which party to join. Disgusted by 
the irregularities in the welfare agencies he has nothing left but to resign. 

Another work of Haken is the book Die Ehe des Arbeitslosen Martin 
Krug which was published in 1932. The misery of unemployment is 
the cause of the demoralization of the former clerk Martin Krug. The 
mental depression of both husband and wife causes them to become more 
and more irritable to each other and more susceptible to all impressions 
from within and without. This condition leads to a gradual disintegration 
of their married life. Only after Mrs. Krug has also personally exper- 
ienced unemployment, do husband and wife become reconciled. 

Probably the most widely known and most popular novel both in 
Germany and abroad, dealing with social conditions, is the book of Hans 
Fallada Kleiner Mann, was nun? It describes the life of the harassed 
and worried underpaid clerk, Johannes Pinneberg. Before his dismissal 
from work he lived in continuous fear of losing his position. The book 
then deals with his life as one of the unemployed. He too is becoming 
demoralized and considers himself an outcast. In his ever increasing 
misery and misfortune his only comfort is the love and faithfulness of 
his wife. Finally he leaves the large city and settles on a small sub- 
sistence farm (Siedlung) at the outskirts of Berlin. In spite of this 
seemingly conciliatory solution the author shows no way out of the 
desperate situation of unemployment but leaves open the question, “Was 
nun?” 

Less absorbing but possessing more value as a work of literature, is 
the book of Georg Rend] Vor den Fenstern. Here we become acquainted 
with the distress and the wanderings of the poor unemployed Klaus Raab 
as he begs his way through the country in the middle of the hardest 
winter. Because of a slight misdemeanor on his part he was refused un- 
employment relief for six months. Therefore he was without any means 
and experienced the utmost distress of soul and body. At the same time 
he increased his terrible tortures by continuously questioning himself 
about the reasons for his misfortunes. For he attempted to find out 
“What sin he had committed that he now would have to perish; and he 
would surely do so since his health and courage were ever failing.” 
(“Welche Schuld er auf sich geladen habe, daB er nun zugrunde gehen 
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miisse,.und das miisse er doch, es gehe mit seiner Gesundheit, seinem Mut 
abwarts.”’ )® 


The novel Strassen ohne Ende written by Justus Ehrhardt and pub- 
lished in 1931 indicts the system of compulsory education for unemployed 
youths (Fiirsorgeerziehung). In this book we learn about the fate of the 
seventeen-year-old son of a workingman who through his unemployment 
and the treatment he receives at the institute for unemployed is being 
driven to crime. Here too, as in the book Der Fall Bunthund, we meet 
a sympathetic official who tries without success to save the boy and is 
thus brought into conflict with this system of education. To speak with 
the author’s words: “The system of compulsory education was not good 
and not bad but it was not one of the best institutions of mankind. Only 
the children of the workingmen and of the unemployed were admitted 
and this tended to impair the system. Day and night the machine was 
working and many a boy left the school broken in soul and body. Many 
a good character was destroyed here. The eyes and hearts of many were 
hardened. The youths became cautious and became criminals or tramps 
on a large or small scale.”?° 

Otto Schwarz begins his novel Arbeit, Arbeit which was published in 
1931, with the following remarks: “The League of Nations reported in 
February of 1931 that there were about 50,000 suicides in Europe for 
the year 1930. Of these cases 16,000 were reported for Germany. Europe 
has about 485,000,000 inhabitants, Germany 62,000,000. (“Der Volker- 
bund gab im Februar 1931 bekannt, daB im Jahre 1930 in Europa 50,000 
Selbstmérder waren. Davon entfielen auf Deutschland 16,000. Europa 
hat ungefihr 485 Millionen, Deutschland 62 Millionen Einwohner.”)™ 


This novel describes the vain attempts of a young merchant to pro- 
cure a position in the large city whither he had come with the optimistic 
hope of building up a career. However, as his savings dwindled away, 
he lost all hope, all courage, and all faith in the meaning of life (Glaube 
an den Sinn des Lebens). When he finally found a vacancy and made 
application, he was bluntly told that “von der Strasse Hergelaufene,” i.e. 
people who had been without work and walking the streets for some time 
would not be employed because they no longer knew how to work. That 
refusal undid him entirely and he thought of suicide. Only a complete 
breakdown of his health prevented him from carrying out his death 
plans. When his betrothed was informed of his condition, she immediately 
travelled to Berlin and brought her fiance back to his home town. 


9Georg Rend], Vor den Fenstern (Berlin-Stuttgart, 1931), p. 245. 

10Justus Ehrhardt, Strassen ohne Ende (Berlin-Wien, 1931), p. 236: “Die Fiir- 
sorge war nicht gut und nicht schlecht, aber sie war keine von den besten Ein- 
richtungen der Menschheit. Es kamen immer nur die Kinder der Arbeiter und der 
Arbeitslosen hinein, und das driickte auf das System. Tag und Nacht lief die 
Maschine und mancher Junge kam zerstiickelt unten heraus. Manche waren vorher 
gut und nachher schlecht. Viele, sehr viele bekamen harte Augen und Herzen und 
nahmen sich in acht, und manche riickten immer wieder aus oder wurden Ver- 
brecher oder Strolche, groBe oder kleine.” 

110tto Schwarz, Arbeit, Arbeit (Stuttgart, 1931), Vorbemerkung. 
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Most of these novels show no character development but merely try 
to prove that the outer circumstances, especially poverty, are the causes 
for the moral decline of their protagonists. These attempts to absolve 
the unemployed of all responsibility for their fate are evidently traceable 
to the materialistic philosophy (materialistische Weltanschauung) of their 
authors. This philosophy considers the influences of tie outer world of 
greater importance than those of the spiritual realm. The novels which 
portray their protagonists as passive characters particularly condemn the 
injustice of society and the irregularities of the existing system. For 
indeed this is the chief purpose of these novels which particularly bring 
to light the demoralizing circumstances just described. Their justification 
lies in the very fact that in this way only can our attention be centered 
upon conditions which are surely in need of immediate improvement. 
However, these novels have not always sufficiently stressed the idea that 
in many cases the weak and unstable character of the unemployed often 
contributes to his downfall. 


Unemployment has of course on the whole a devastating influence 
upon a large portion of the population, but it also may develop some 
beneficial and positive traits in certain individuals. This possibility is 
illustrated by Walter Bloem in his interesting description of Der Mann, 
der mit dieser Zett fertig wird, published in 1933. 


The distress caused by his unemployment makes the hero of this 
novel, the chemist Anton Wagenschanz, a doctor of philosophy, in the 
true sense of the word inventive. He produces a new beauty cream and 
succeeds in exploiting his product. This success encourages him. In his 
further attempts to discover and produce other toilet preparations he 
finally overcomes all difficulties and emerges as the successful proprietor 
of a chemical laboratory and floods the markets with his goods. Since 
he is at first unable to procure sufficient funds to develop his plant, he 
makes use of clever advertising and unethical business methods “since 
the warding off of complete destruction had become to him a matter of 
dogmatic conviction.” (“Von der Notwendigkeit, den Untergang abzu- 
wehren, durchdrungen wie von einer Glaubenslehre.” )** 


Before he was so successful, he had to go through two discouraging 
years of unemployment which produced in him a state of mind that led 
to personal neglect. He therefore needed encouragement. This he found 
in the girl he loved who then helped him find his natural optimism and 
induced him to take up again a useful occupation. So he was in the 
position to fill other unemployed men with new enthusiasm and to make 
them sure “that he, this clever rascal, would certainly help them along 
through these difficult times.” (“daB er, dieser tolle Kerl, thnen ein 
Stiickchen durch diese Zeit helfen werde.” )** 


12Walter Bloem, Der Mann, der mit dieser Zeit fertig wird (Leipzig, 1933), 
p. 212. 


18]bid., p. 56. 
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Among other novels of this character deserving mention is the book 
of Alfred Karrasch, Stein, gib Brot which appeared in 1933. It is the 
only one of these novels that treats of the success of the public works pro- 
gram of the new German government; to be sure, however, in a way 
which shows quite a tendency towards propaganda. 

I would also like to mention the novel Arbeitslos by Lisbeth Burger 
published in 1931 which is full of a deep religious feeling and full of 
sympathy for the unfortunate unemployed members ‘of the family of a 
working-man and their friends and acquaintances who are also without 
work. This book closes with the admonition to the reader “not to sup- 
port his unemployed brother through alms but by putting him back to 
work and [urges him] also to raise his voice for a real reform of the 
existing conditions.” (“nicht durch Bettelalmosen, sondern durch Arbeit 
seinem arbeitslosen Bruder zu helfen und auch seine Stimme zur wirkli- 
chen Reform der bestehenden Verhdltnisse zu erheben.” )** 


Richard Euringer’s book Die Arbeitslosen published in 1931, tells 
us of the fate of the unemployed metal worker Vonholt, who believes with 
unshakable faith in the dawn of a new time which will bring him work 
and bread. From an ethico-religious point of view the question of 
anarchy or Christian community is raised by the author. 

In re-examining the novels dealing with unemployment we find that 
in general they give a true picture of the situation of German post-war 
unemployment and also a correct impression of the spirit of that period: 
first hopelessness leading to despair which is succeeded by the attitude of 
“help yourself,” and finally by a new confidence in a better future as its 
natural reaction. 

A real solution of the problem of unemployment is not suggested in 
these novels and that is, of course, not to be expected. Some authors 
see a way out of the present economic crisis in socialistic or in national- 
socialistic programs (as the socialistic authors Klaus and Haken on the 
one side and the national-socialistic authors Schenzinger and Karrasch on 
the other), or in the idea of homesteading (Stedlungsgedanken) as ex- 
pressed by Fallada or Frank. 

On the other hand, these novels have done very much to draw the 
attention of the public to the extremely important problem of unemploy- 
ment and to awaken the social conscience. 

“Christ will leave you if you don’t love your fellow-man,” so Georg 
Rend! admonishes the people in his novel Vor den Fenstern.*® 

Otto Schwarz in his work Arbeit, Arbeit,® tries to give us an im- 
pression of the importance which work possesses for the unfortunate un- 


14Lisbeth Burger, Arbeitslos (Berlin, 1931), pp. 270-71. 

18Georg Rendl, op. cit., p.312: “Christus wird euch verlassen, wenn ihr den 
Menschen nicht liebt.” 

16Otto Schwarz, op. cit., p.101: “Es fiel ihm die Geschichte des Siindenfalls 
und der Austreibung aus dem Paradies ein. Im Schweisse deines Angesichts sollst 
du dein Brot essen. Das sollte ein Fluch sein? . . . Fluch ist, ohne Arbeit ew sein.” 
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employed. When his hero recalls the story of the fall of man and the 
expulsion from paradise, he is reminded of the words: “In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread.” “Was that intended to be a curse?”, Gustav 
Volkmann asks himself and replies: “To be without work is a curse.” 

And in this answer we find the indication that those novels which 
really attempt to exhaust the problem of the significance of work are 
groping for the meaning of life and of the necessity for the existence of 
mankind, that eternal problem which has occupied the minds of thinkers 
ever since humanity’s beginning. 





AGNES MIEGEL 
E. P. APPELT, University of Rochester 


Wer die Herkunft der deutschen Dichter betrachtet, wird finden, da8 
verhaltnismaBig wenige aus dem Osten gekommen sind. Wohl kann das 
Land zwischen Weichsel und Memel neben den verstandesklaren Kant 
einen Hamann und Herder stellen und Dichter wie Zacharias Werner, 
E. T. A. Hoffmann, Herman. Sudermann und Arno Holz nennen, allein 
mit wenigen Ausnahmen haben fast alle diese Manner friiher oder spiiter 
der Heimat im engeren Sinne den Riicken gekehrt und einen anderen Teil 
Deutschlands zum Aufenthalt gewahlt. Umso bemerkenswerter ist es, daB 
eine Frau eine Ausnahme gemacht hat, die heute zu den grofen deutschen 
Dichterinnen gehért und gewohnlich als die gréBte Balladendichterin un- 
serer Zeit bezeichnet wird, naémlich Agnes Miegel. Sie hat nicht nur 
ihrer Heimatprovinz die Treue gehalten, sondern auch immer wieder be- 
tont, daB sie sich nicht vorstellen kénne, eine andere Vaterstadt als K6- 
nigsberg und eine andere Heimat als Ostpreufen haben zu kénnen. 

Agnes Miegel wurde 1879 in K6nigsberg als einziges Kind eines 
Kaufmanns geboren. Von ihren Vorfahren sagt sie selbst, daB Nieder- 
deutsche, Hollander, Elsasser, Salzburger, Wenden, auch Englander und 
Franzosen und Schweden, ,,aber keine Polen und Litauer“ darunter ge- 
wesen seien. Dem Vater verdankt sie neben einer genauen Kenntnis der 
Heimat und einer ausgesprochenen Liebe zu Ostpreufen eine Neigung fiir 
das Historische, die sich in ihren Balladen auswirkte. Von ihm empfing 
sie aber auch Liebe zur Literatur. Er fiihrte sie friihe zu seinen Lieb- 
lingsdichtern Dickens, Thackeray, den grofen Russen und Skandinaviern 
und machte sie mit der besten Dialektdichtung bekannt. Von ihm wurde 
sie auch angehalten, die Bibel durchzulesen, wofiir sie ihm immer dank- 
bar blieb. Der Mutter, die von den Salzburger Emigranten abstammte, 
die 1731 um des Glaubens willen die Heimat aufgegeben hatten, ver- 
dankte sie den Sinn fiir das Hauswirtschaftliche und eine friihe aber 
griindliche Bekanntschaft mit Goethe und eine Hinfiihrung zu Gottfried 
Keller, der in jenen Jahren im Osten noch wenig gelesen wurde. 

Die Jugendjahre in der alten Stadt am Pregel mit dem miichtigen 
SchloB, dem Gewirr von Strafen und GaSchen und dem Hafen mit sei- 
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nem Teer- und Fischgeruch und den hochgiebligen Speichern verlief recht 
behaglich und ohne grofe Ereignisse. Lange Spazierginge mit dem Vater 
in die Umgebung der Stadt und ein alljahrlicher Sommeraufenthalt in 
den einfachen Fischerdérfern an der See, zusammen mit den Besuchen 
bei den zahlreichen Verwandten, die in der Gegend zwischen Danzig und 
Tilsit ansissig waren, erweckten zeitig die Liebe zur Heimat. Von den 
Dienstmidchen, die fast zur Familie gehérten, und vom Vater und sei- 
nen Schwestern hérte Agnes Miegel viele Volkslieder, Marchen und 
Sagen und erfuhr von den Gestalten der christlichen Legende, den Hei- 
dengéttern der alten Preufen, den Wasser- und Waldgeistern. Doch war 
es keineswegs die Volksdichtung, die in der Dichterin die Ahnung ihres 
zukiinftigen Berufes erweckte, ein Butterladen, in dem sie am liebsten 
im blauen Waschkleide die goldgelbe Butter verkauft hitte, interessierte 
die Kaufmannstochter vorliufig viel mehr. Was Kunst bedeutet, sollte ihr 
erst aufgehen, als sie zum ersten Male von den Eltern mit in ein Biirger- 
konzert genommen wurde. Als sie dort einen groBen Sanger horte, ver- 
sank alles andere vor ihren Augen, der Butterladen, das Elternhaus mit 
seiner Behaglichkeit und seinen Freunden, die elterliche Kiiche mit den 
unermiidlich erzihlenden Dienstmiédchen, fortan gehérte ihr Sinnen und 
Denken der Kunst. 

An die Schuljahre in der Heimatstadt schlossen sich Pensionatsjahre 
in Weimar, denen sich ein Kursus im Kochen und in der Krankenpflege 
anschloS. Lehr- und Wanderjahre in Frankreich und England brachten 
sie in innige Beriihrung mit fremden Sprachen und Literaturen und in 
Verkehr mit fremden Menschen und haben wohl den Boden vorbereitet, 
aus dem spater ihre Balladen mit auslandischem Hintergrunde ersprie- 
Ben sollten. Nachdem Agnes Miegel noch einige Jahre in Berlin zuge- 
bracht hatte, kehrte sie, durch all die Jahre von einem tiefen Heimweh 
begleitet, in die Vaterstadt zuriick, wo sie den Eltern ein liebevoller Bei- 
stand in jahrelanger Krankheit war. Ihr Wunsch, die Sprachlehrerinnen- 
priifung zu machen, mute darum immer wieder zuriickgestellt werden. 
So kam in ihr Leben, wie sie selbst bekannt hat, ,,viel Schénes und 
Schweres, von beiden ein geriitteltes MaB“. Die folgenden Jahre bis 1927 
verbrachte sie in der Schriftleitung einer K6énigsberger Zeitung. Man- 
cherlei Ehren sind ihr fiir ihre Dichtungen zuteil geworden. Die Uni- 
versitit ihrer Vaterstadt verlieh ihr im Kantjahr 1924 den Doktor honoris 
causa, sie wurde in die Deutsche Dichterakademie berufen, die Vaterstadt 
stellte ihr fiir Lebenszeit ein Heim zur Verfiigung, Schulen wurden nach 
ihr genannt usw. 

Agnes Miegels Werk ist nicht sehr umfangreich. Seit sie im Jahre 
1898 in dem von Bérries von Miinchhausen herausgegebenen Gdttinger 
Musenalmanach vor die Offentlichkeit trat, hat sie nur in gréBeren Zeit- 
abstiinden einen Band Verse oder einige Erzahlungen erscheinen lassen. 
Mancherlei findet sich auch nur in Zeitschriften verstreut. Gleich ihre 
erste selbstandige Verdffentlichung, ,,Gedichte“,* vom Jahre 1901 hat 


18tuttgart, Cotta. 
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den Namen Agnes Miegels bekannt gemacht, enthielt er doch bereits 
Balladen, die Bérries von Miinchhausen, der Fiihrer der modernen deut- 
schen Balladendichtung, als die besten in der deutschen Literatur be- 
zeichnet und die noch heute in der ersten Reihe ihrer Gedichte stehen. 
Es folgten dann 1907 ,,Balladen und Lieder“? 1920 ,,Gedichte und Spiele“,? 
1927 ,,Gesammelte Gedichte“? und im selben Jahre ein Bandchen ,,Spiele“,? 
denen 1932 der Band ,,Herbstgesang“? folgte. Die beiden Sammlungen 
von 1920 und 1927 enthalten neben einzelnen neuen Gedichte eine Aus- 
wah] aus den friiher erschienenen. Uberblickt man die Gedichte Agnes 
Miegels, so zeigt sich nirgends ein Bruch, vielmehr ein stetes Wachsen 
und Reifen, ein Zuriickdréngen des Persénlichen, das sich im ersten 
Bande etwas bemerkbar gemacht hatte, ein Stillerwerden und ein gelas- 
seneres Hinnehmen dessen, was das Schicksal bietet, ein Ziehen immer 
groBer werdender Kreise, sowohl was Stoff wie Form betrifft. Im ,,Herbst- 
gesang“ mit seiner gesteigerten Sprachkunst und seiner noch innigeren 
Boden- und Volksverbundenheit erreicht dann ihr Schaffen einen, hoffent- 
lich vorlaufigen, Abschlu8. 

Der Stoffkreis der friihen Gedichte Agnes Miegels ist schon ein sehr 
weiter. Die gré8te Gefiihlsstarke tritt indessen in den Liebesgedichten 
hervor. Sie sind reich an Bekenntnisgehalt, voll tiefer Sehnsucht nach 
Geliebt- und Begehrtwerden. In ihnen spricht sowohl die Demut und 
Treue des geliebten Weibes als auch der Schmerz und Zorn der Verlas- 
senen, der u.a. zum Ausdruck kommt im ,,Madchengebet,“ in dem es 
heiBt: ,,Kniefallig bitt ich dich bei meiner Seligkeit, gib, daB er stirbt, 
wenn er ein andre freit.“ Verglichen mit den heifbliitigen Ergiissen der 
Jugendgedichte sind die der zweiten Sammlung viel sanfter und ruhiger. 
Hier herrscht die Erinnerung, iiber die sich ein Schimmer schmerzlicher 
Entsagung breitet, ohne da& die Dichterin zégert, auch hier der tiefsten 
Sehnsucht, die ihre Frauenseele erfiillt, Ausdruck zu geben. Immer wie- 
der dringt sich die Beobachtung auf, da&B Agnes Miegel als Frau dichtet, 
wie ja auch die Helden vieler ihrer Balladen Frauen sind. 

Die Lieder vom Gliick und Leid der Liebe in den ersten Gedicht- 
sammlungen Agnes Miegels wiren schon hinreichend gewesen, ihr einen 
Ehrenplatz in der deutschen Frauenlyrik zu sichern. Allein erst den 
Balladen verdankt sie die Stellung, die sie heute in der deutschen Litera- 
tur einnimmt und die Bérries von Miinchhausen gekennzeichnet hat mit 
den Worten: ,,Keiner von uns kann, was sie kann — keiner!“* Auch die 
Balladen der ersten Sammlung sind erfiillt von Lebenslust und starker 
Sehnsucht nach Liebe. Dazu gesellt sich, wie in den Gedichten, Verzicht 
und Entsgung. Viele der Frauengestalten miissen um der Liebe willen 
leiden. Besonders in den ,,Bal'aden und Liedern“, wo Frauen oft die 
Trager der Handlung sind, findet sich eine starke Sehnsucht nach Gliick. 
Dazu tritt dann die entsagende Frau, die der Erinnerung lebt und nach 
Ruhe und Vergessen verlangt. Ja, der Tod allein scheint Erlésung zu 
bringen. Frauenschicksal, ganz gleich ob aus alt- und neutestamentlicher, 


2Jena, Diederichs. ‘Die Literatur, 31. Jahrg., 8. 462. 
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hellenisch-agyptischer, englisch-schottischer, franzdsischer oder heimat- 
licher Umwelt, tritt uns iiberall entgegen. Die letztere, belebt von Ge- 
stalten der Heimatgeschichte, besonders von Ordensrittern und kiihnen 
Streitern, kommt nun immer mehr zur Geltung. Auch dem Koénigsber- 
ger Biirger- und Kaufmannstum gehéren die Helden einiger Balladen an. 
In der letzten Sammlung, ,,Herbstgesang“, spielt Ostpreufen eine noch 
gréBere Rolle. Die Jahre des Krieges und andere politische Ereignisse 
haben in diesem Bande starken Widerhall gefunden. Auch die Verbunden- 
heit mit dem heimatlichen Boden tritt noch mehr hervor. Wo wir auch 
in fremde Breiten gefiihrt werden, Ostpreufen finden wir doch wieder. 
So sieht der ostpreufische Soldat, der an einem italienischen Felsenhang 
seine Seele aushaucht, die Umgebung mit dem Bilde der Heimat ver- 
schwimmen.* Die Not der Heimat verleiht ihren Worten immer tiefere 
Eindringlichkeit, OstpreuBens Not ist Deutschlands Not zugleich. 


Sind die Balladen auch der bekannteste Teil ihres Werkes und haben 
sie ihrem Namen auch Klang und Rang verliehen, so verdienen die Prosa- 
werke nicht minder Beachtung, denn auch sie spiegeln die Wesensart 
Agnes Miegels wieder. Der 1926 erschienene Band ,,Geschichten aus 
Alt-PreuBen“* enthalt vier Erzahlungen, von denen ,,Die Fahrt der sie- 
ben Ordensbriider“ wohl die bedeutendste ist. Mit visionaérer Kraft la6t 
die Dichterin hier die altheidnische Preufenwelt in greifbaren Bildern 
von grofer historischer Treue vor uns lebendig werden. _ ,,Landsleute“ 
zeigt, wie Verbundenheit mit der Heimat zu Gliick und Geborgenheit 
fiihrt. ,,Engelkes BuBe“, die Geschichte eines westdeutschen Miadchens, 
das nach dem Osten verschlagen wird und dort einen Kindesmord durch 
treue Pflichterfiillung siihnt, versetzt uns in die Schweden- und Polen- 
kampfe des 17. Jahrhunderts. ,,Der Geburtstag“ gibt ein Bild des Lebens 
der Salzburger mit ihrer begrenzten Geistigkeit und ihrer biirgerlichen 
Biederkeit, das fast eine Idylle ist. Von den iibrigen Prosawerken sei 
noch die Sammlung ,,Gang in die Dammerung“ (1934)* erwahnt, und 
besonders hervorgehoben ,,Die schéne Malone“,® eine Erzaéhlung, in der 
die Dichterin mit der Kunst einer wahren Marchenerzahlerin das christ- 
liche Deutschland und das heidnische Preufen ineinanderflieBen 1a8t. 
Die Auferstehung des Cyriakus“,° eine schlichte Geschichte, schildert 
einen Entgleisten, der an der Bahre eines Kindes ein neues besseres Leben 
beginnt. Zwei kleine Bandchen, ,,Kinderland“* und ,,Der Vater“? end- 
lich geben in ihrer Schlichtheit und Innigkeit wertvollen Aufschlu8 iiber 
die menschlichen Eigenschaften der Dichterin und iiber ihre Kindheit. 


So gering an Umfang Agnes Miegels Werke neben denen anderer 
dichtender Frauen erscheinen mégen, sie stellen eine Schatzkammer dar, 
in der wir nicht durch Vielerlei und Menge verwirrt werden, in der aber 
jedes Stiick ein Kleinod ist, das in seiner edlen Vornehmheit uns den 
feinen Menschen spiege!t, der es uns zu stiller Feier geschenkt hat. 





‘Letzte Stunde. 8. 30-32. ‘Leipzig, Eichblatt, o. J. 
‘Jena, Diederichs. "Berlin-Steglitz, Eckart-Verlag, 1933. 
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The Generalist’s View of the Foreign Languages 


WALTER V. KAULFERS, Stanford University, California 


It is important in evaluating the criticisms which have recently been 
made of foreign language work to give due weight to two fundamental 
considerations. First, it should be noted the criticisms are not limited to 
the foreign language field — they are admittedly as applicable to many 
other branches of the program of studies, and are avowedly as pertinent 
to contemporary instruction in mathematics, science, English, or social 
studies, as to instruction in foreign languages. This circumstance is too 
often overlooked by those who, uninformed of developments in the field of 
public education, are disposed to see in every current discussion a personal 
attack upon a favorite field of interest. A fuller realization of the broader 
implications of current tendencies for all branches of the curriculum 
should enable us as teachers to take a more dispassionate and long-range 
view of educational trends as products of social and economic change. 

Secondly, it should be observed that the criticisms of present day of- 
ferings in secondary education have rarely been directed against the for- 
eign languages as a field of cultural content. It is quite generally agreed 
that the objectives which have been set up for the foreign languages are 
worthy of incorporation into any program of instruction. The sceptic 
merely questions whether we are actually doing what we pretend to be 
doing, and whether we can sincerely hope to accomplish what we pretend 
to accomplish? within the period of time that the learner is destined to 
remain in school. 


It is not altogether clear just what the critic would see were he to 
witness the best practice in foreign language teaching today. The foreign 
language field presents little agreement, even within limits, on best pro- 
cedures, best content, or best anything.* It is not difficult, however, to 
ascertain what, on the basis of contemporary educational theory, he would’ 
like to see. In the first place, he is very insistent that all that is read,. 
written, or said in the foreign tongue be worth communicating from the 
very start. If this is done, he maintains, then those who do not continue: 
in school long enough to develop skill in the use of the language will at 
least have acquired something in the way of knowledge to enrich their 





1Compare, for example, recent discussions in the field of mathematics 1s pre- 
sented in the following articles: 1) William L. Hart. “The Need for a Reorienta- 
tion of Secondary Mathematics from the College Viewpoint”; in The Mathematics 
Teacher, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, pp. 69-79. (February, 1935.) 2) M. L. Hartung. “The 
Need for a Reorientation of Secondary School Mathematics from the High School 
Viewpoint”; in The Mathematics Teacher, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, pp. 80-90. (Febru- 
ary, 1935.) See also: Emil Lange. “Signs of Curriculum Progress in High Schools 
in California”; in California Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. X, No. 1, pp. 9- 
12. (October, 1934.) 

2William R. Price. “Pangloss; or the Foreign Language Panjandrum”; in Edu- 
cation, Vol. LV, No.1, pp. 46-51. (September, 1934.) 

8Arthur Gibbon Bovee. “Needed: A Linguistic Locarno”; in Education, Vol. 
LV, No. 1, pp. 52-55. (September, 1934.) 
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background of interest and appreciation.* The content values thus de- 
rived, he feels, should be just as valuable as the outcomes achieved in the 
social studies, the sciences, or English. 

Secondly, the critic is eager that students develop ability in the lan- 
guage by actually using it as a means of communication, rather than by 
reciting on the grammar of the language in English. “The numerous 
studies reported on the success of experiments in reading,”® he says, “have 
shown very clearly that students can achieve just as much in the way of 
linguistic skills by reading, writing, and talking about interesting and 
worthwhile topics as through the conventional grammar approach. Why 
not then teach the pupil to read, write, and speak through work in the 
foreign tongue using significant content rather than through formal com- 
position exercises or abstract rules of syntax? Let him sharpen his tools, 
so to speak, on meaningful content, not on the dull abrasives of grammar.® 
Would not such an approach be more interesting to the student? Would 
not such a program be more immediately conducive to outcomes in the 
field of knowledge and appreciation than is true of the conventional lan- 
guage course ?” 

Thirdly, the critic is insistent that the foreign language program 
yield more than preparatory values if the field is to continue to enroll so 
large a percentage of pupils in the lower division of the junior and senior 
high schools.*? “Forty-seven per cent of our pupils never reach the junior 
year of the high school, fifty-six never reach the senior year, fifty-seven 
never graduate, and of those who receive diplomas, forty-eight do not in- 
tend to prepare for any profession for which even a reading knowledge of 
a foreign tongue could possibly be considered requisite; while for every 
hundred freshmen entering the ninth grade, only eight per cent ever 
graduate from college. To offer a purely grammar-preparatory course, 
even as an elective, to high school students in the freshman and sopho- 
more years, when the probabilities of their continuance in high school, 
let alone the university is so slight, hardly seems reasonable. The values 
of such a course to the terminal student whose schooling is likely to end 
with the junior year are not sufficient to justify the time and effort in- 
volved when his needs in other fields are so urgent.” 


48. Hemsley. “The Direct Method and French Life and Thought”; in Modern 
Languages, Vol. XV, No. 1—2, pp. 21-24. October—December, 1933. See also: 
James B. Tharp, “A Test in French Civilization”; in The French Review, Vol. VIII, 
No. 4, pp. 283-287. (March, 1935.) : 

5See for example: 1)J. Wayne Wrightstone. “An Appraisal of Newer Practices 
in Teaching French”; in The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XIX, No. 5, pp- 369- 
374, (February, 1935.) 2) Algernon Coleman et al. Experiments and Studies in 
Modern Language Teaching. The University of Chicago Press, 1934, 367 pages, pp. 
145-190: “The Milwaukee Experiment in Reading.” 3) J. C, Greenup and David 
Segel. “An Experimental Study of the Relation between Method and Outcomes in 
Spanish instruction”; in The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XIV, No. 3, pp. 208- 
212. (December, 1929.) ; 

eKurt F. Reinhardt. “Foreign Languages as Media for the Interpretation of 
National Cultures”; in The Modern Language Forum, Vol. XIX, No.4, pp. 201-206. 
(December, 1934.) é : : 

TWalter V. Kaulfers. “Some Recent Trends in the Reorientation of Foreign 

Language Instruction”; in Hispania, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, pp. 87-102. (February, 


1935.) See especially pp. 88-89, 92-93. 
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In this contention the critic voices a notable change in point of 
view respecting curriculum construction in the secondary school. Until 
recently it was believed that preparation for the university was also the 
best preparation for life. At a time when most students entering the 
high school were drawn from a very select proportion of our population, 
and were destined, with minor exceptions, to continue their studies in the 
college or university, this conviction was not altogether untenable; but 
the validity of the premise waned nearly a quarter of a century ago with 
the democratization of the secondary school through compulsory educa- 
tion laws, the extension of educational facilities, and the like. At present 
this belief has lost much of ‘he support which it at one time claimed. If 
the educational needs of the student-citizen of today are to be met, a 
reversal of premise is inescapable. The assumption today is that prepara- 
tion for life is as good preparation as any for the university —and the 
only type of preparatory work justifiable in the lower division of the 
high school.. In accordance with this postulate, subject matter and activi- 
ties are selected for their contribution to the development of interests, 
abilities, and appreciations that will enrich the individual’s personal life, 
both vocational and avocational, present as well as prospective. 


Just what type of content and activities this concept of the curricu- 
lum implies for the foreign languages, the educationist has not wholly 
made clear; but it can be assumed from the tenor of his remarks that 
he would be in general accord with the following type of program: 


Respecting content in the first two years, he would probably favor 
subject matter and activities which would enable the student to obtain 
as nearly as possible the same abilities, information, attitudes, interests, 
and appreciations as might be obtained from a period of well-planned 
and competently guided residence or study abroad. He would not con- 
ceive of the lower division course, except incidentally, as a mere prepara- 
tion for travel, but as a necessary and intrinsically worth while substitute 
therefor. He would not, indeed, conceive of the program as preparation 
for anything: like the cultural study of art, or music, or like travel it- 
self, the offering would be considered complete and worth while per se, 
and valuable to the extent pursued. This type of content the educationist 
would prefer to literary material in the first two years, if for no other 
reason than that the obstacles imposed by the language itself would lower 
the content from the appreciation level to the level of drill, with the con- 
sequent defeat of the very objectives for which it was introduced. It is 
generally agreed among educational psychologists that the use of literary 





sWalter V. Kaulfers. “Foreign Languages as a Substitute for Travel”; in The 
High School Teacher, Vol. XI, No. 3, pp. 67-68. (March, 1935.) See also: Eugene 
Jackson, L. A. Wilkins, Hymen Alpern, et al. “The Proposed Syllabus in Modern 
Foreign Languages for Pupils of Lower Linguistic Ability”; in High Points (Board 
of Education, New York City), Vol. XVII, No. 7, pp. 5-32. (September, 1935.) L. 
A. Wilkins, “Language Appreciation”; in The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XX, 
No. 1, pp. 27-30. (October, 1935.) 
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masterpieces as linguistic exercises is little short of a pedagogical crime.° 
It is also fairly well agreed that the reading of material either too far 
below or too far beyond the intellectual maturity of the learners is not 
conducive to the development of a taste for literature. It may be taken 
for granted that the student is not disposed to do voluntarily outside 
the school that which he has found distasteful within it. That the 
reading content of foreign language courses has often been selected on 
the basis of what teachers have recently studied in summer school, and 
of what university professors approve, rather than in consideration of 
what young people are actually competent to appreciate, is more true 
than we teachers are disposed to admit. 

The variety of content implied in the selection of reading matter 
dealing with the foreign country in terms of its places of cultural inter- 
est, and the customs, traditions, and accomplishments of its people, is 
likely to make a wider appeal to student interest in unselected lower di- 
vision classes than a continuous story read piecemeal on the three to four 
pages a day plan.*® Moreover, it offers greater opportunity for the integra- 
tion of the field with other branches of the curriculum and with the stu- 
dent’s special fields of interest. It is beyond the ingenuity of most 
teachers to relate art, music, history, geography, science, or current events 
to the program when the subject of study is “The Three Bears” — it is 
hard enough even in the case of a novel or drama of note. 

Whatever the content selected, the educationist would tend to evalu- 
ate it in terms of two searching criteria: To what extent would this ma- 
terial be worth reading or discussing in English? and Does it supplement 
and enrich, or merely duplicate content that could be read more con- 
veniently in the vernacular. This test, rigorously applied, would ob- 
viously rule out considerable material now in use, but the conviction is 
strong that the wealth of material of real merit daily becoming available 
is sufficient at least partially to satisfy these requisites. 

With respect to acquirements in the field of the skills, the education- 
ist would probably favor stress in the first two years on such abilities as 
will serve the individual to advantage in active life. The precise nature 
of these abilities is obviously difficult to state. The suspicion is strong, 
however, that the lowest rating of all would be assigned to written work 
— composition, written translation, and the like. If the average indi- 
vidual has little occasion to write his own language, beyond the occasional 
dispatch of a letter, postcard, or telegram, how is it probable that as a 
prospective homemaker, merchant, or handicraft worker (which at least 
four-fifths of our beginning students are destined to become)* the high 





°V. A. C. Henmon. “Recent Developments in the Study of Modern Foreign 
Language Problems”; in The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XIX, No. 3, pp. 187- 


’ 


201. (December, 1934.)' See especially pp. 195-196. 
rheah Funck. “What Can Beginners Read?”; in The Modern Language Journal, 


Vol. XIX, No. 2, pp. 93-98. (November, 1934.) ; ; 
11Frank C. Touton et al. “Vocational Interests of Senior Students in High 


School”; in California Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. X, No. 3, page 183. 
(February, 1935.) 
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school freshman or sophomore is likely ever to have as great use for 
written translation in the foreign language as the amount of time devoted 
to this activity in lower division classes would seem to postulate? The 
generalist can see little justification for formal written work except as 
an occasional auxiliary device for testing or facilitating the learning 
process; and here, as in the field of reading or conversational activity, 
he is insistent that the topic be worth writng about from the standpoint 
of the ideas or information expressed. Written work, therefore, would 
not be in terms of disconnected translation lessons, nor exclusively in the 
nature of objective completion or matching exercising, but in terms of 
résumés, précis, or outlines of significant content, preferably in the stu- 
dent’s field of interest, and designed for at least occasional delivery be- 
fore the class in an audience situation.’* If the ability to translate English 
into the foreign tongue is essential to preparation for the university, this 
type of work may well be deferred to more advanced classes, or to spe- 
cialized courses for upper division majors in the subject. 

In postulating social utility as a criterion for allocating emphasis on 
skill outcomes, the generalist has in mind bringing deferred values into 
the range of the immediate,’* and of making the program of foreign 
language offerings worth while to the extent pursued. The educationist 
believes, for example, that even the work in pronunciation, if properly 
conducted, can be of value in itself, regardless of whether mastery in 
any other phase of the language is attained. He probably has in mind 
the possible value of pronunciation work to singers, to radio announcers, 
to waiters in first class hotels or restaurants, to librarians dealing with 
foreign titles, to actors playing the roles of foreigners, or to people gen- 
erally in extending the range of their social and occupational literacy — 
to mention but a few elementary examples. 

Finally, the generalist would favor a program of activities capitaliz- 
ing, through the medium of the foreign tongue, all the resources which 
the environment affords'* for securing a carryover of the field into the 
extracurricular experiences of the pupils. He would like to see evidence 
in the classroom that current events relating to the country in point are 
a regular feature of the program, that radio broadcasts, motion pictures, 
lectures, operas, recitals, exhibits, and other evidences of foreign culture 
in the community be brought to the attention of the students, and that 
foreign correspondence and avocational reading of travel books and maga- 
zines, and novels and dramas, either in the original or in translation (de- 
pending upon ability in the language), be constantly encouraged. 

If appreciation of literature is an objective of the program, the gen- 
eralist would like to see evidence of the effectiveness of the instruction in 

128¢e also: Laura B. Johnson. “Language Learning as an Activity”; in The 
Modern Language Journal, Vol. XIX, No. 3, pp. 202-214. (December, 1934.) 

18F, H, Reinsch. “The Research Council of the Modern Language Association of 
Southern California”; in The Modern Language Forwm, Vol. XIX, No. 8, pp. 183- 
184, (September, 1934.) 


14Paul Douglass and Mary Clough. “The Language Table in German Instruc- 
tion”; in The Junior College Journal, Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 180-182. (January, 1935.) 
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the relative number of books and magazines on travel, and of literary works 
in the ‘original or in translation, that are actually being read by foreign 
language students as compared with those in other fields. In a city of 
California the demand for the works of Charles Dickens at the school 
and public library increased twenty per cent after a showing of “David 
Copperfield” at the local playhouse. If the moving picture can make 
such an impression upon the leisure lives of young people, cannot a well 
organized program of instruction, oriented toward this ideal, make at 
least an equal contribution; and if so, cannot the outcomes be similarly 
measured ? 

Finally, if the objective be international understanding and goodwill, 
the generalist would like to see a more direct approach to this goal than 
is apparent to him in the study of the partitive in French, the uses of 
ser and estar in Spanish, or the modal auxiliaries in German. Is there 
in the school an official chapter of the International Student Forum or 
the Pan American Union? If so, what proportion of the student per- 
sonnel are active members? Is foreign correspondence encouraged (even 
correspondence in English for beginners) and if so, what per cent of the 
students give evidence thereof? Are national holidays of foreign peoples 
commemorated with appropriate programs? Is an assembly or depart- 
mental program ever sponsored by students of Spanish on Pan American 
Day, the Second of May, the Sixteenth of September? Is Lope de Vega 
being commemorated in a suitable way by students of Spanish this year? 


These and similar criteria the educationist would postulate in evaluat- 
ing the efficiency of the program in attaining the objectives. To the 
specialist, conceiving the high school foreign language program merely as 
a preparation for college entrance examinations, regardless of whether 92 
per cent of high school freshmen will ever gradua*. from college, all that 
has been said must inevitably appear ridiculous; wut to the realist, con- 
cerned with enabling students as prospective citizens — parents, business 
men, artisans, and handicraft workers —to achieve more fully in terms 
of the limited amount of schooling that will be at their disposal, the aims 
of worthy living, there seem to be few alternative solutions. The most 
patent alternative-— that of restricting foreign language work exclusively 
to “college material”, would hardly be satisfactory to foreign language 
departments if the consequences could be foreseen.** For the high school 
of 1000 students (nearly seven times the size of the average high school 
in the United States) this alternative would justify a foreign language en- 
rollment of only 262 students, to be divided among Latin, French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish — about sufficient for two beginning classes of each — 
with scarcely a soul left over for advanced sections. How long the foreign 





15Nevertheless, this alternative is not without emphatic supporters. See: 1) 
Helen Mulvaney. “Popularization or Prostitution?”; in The Modern Language Jour- 
nal, Vol. XV, No. 2, pp. 97-100. (November, 1930.) 2) F. T. Spaulding. “The Gen- 
eralist’s Case Against Modern Languages”; in The French Review, Vol. VII, No. 2, 
pp. 125-137. (December, 1933.) 
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languages would continue to hold any measure of influence in the public 
secondary school on this basis is not difficult to surmise. 


The new movements in education are not merely a wholesome chal- 
lenge, but an opportunity for extending the sphere of influence of the 
foreign language program through a fuller realization of its possibilities. 
The capitalization of this opportunity should be productive of more con- 
structive results and more satisfying outcomes than can possibly be ex- 
pected from a self-defensive rationalization of the status quo. No pro- 
fessional movement in education has fundamentally been motivated by 
any other desire than that of enabling the youth of the land to achieve 
more fully in terms of their abilities the aims for which men should live. 
Are not we as teachers willing, on the basis of the culture which we pre- 
sumably represent, to lend our constructive support toward the fulfillment 
of so worthy a purpose ??* 





Reichtum 
Ich schreite aller Eile bar 
Durch Tag und Woche, Mond und Jahr 
Und lege still, was ich gewinne, 
Tief in mein Herze mitteninne. 
Wieviel sich drin auch hauft und drangt, 
Das Herz wird nimmer doch zersprengt. 
Wohl flie&t es tiber dann und wann, 
Wenn ich den Drang nicht dammen kann. 


Es ist kein Schatz auf dieser Welt 
So grof, da& ihn das Herz nicht hilt, 
Und was du austeilst Stiick fiir Stiick, 
Kommnt ungeteilt zu dir zuriick. 
—August Mahr, Columbus, Ohio. 





1¢For evidence of progressive tendencies see: 1) Report of the Research Coun- 
cil, Modern Lan e Association of Southern California. “Language Objectives” ; 
in Hispania, Vol. , No. 3, pp. 290-294, (October, 1934.)' 2) Mary Eleanor 
Peters. “A Project in Teaching Modern Languages, San Mateo Junior College”; 
in Hispania, Vol. XVII, No. 4, pp. 367-369. (December, 1934.) 3) Claire J. oo 
“Coll Language and New Objectives”; in The Modern Language Journal, Vol. 
XIX, No. 5, pp. 325-336. (February, 1935.) 4) Emile B. de Sauzé and William L. 
Connor. “Notes on Some Phases of Foreign Language Instruction in Cleveland”; in 
Education, Vol. LV, No. 1, pp. 1-5. (September, 1934.) 5) Peter Sammartino, “For- 
eign Language Work at New College”; in The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XIX, 
No. 4, pp. 271-277. (January, 1935.) 6) A. W. Pegrum. “Matter and Method in 
Modern Language Teaching”; in Modern Languages (London), Vol. XVI, Nos. 3 
and 4, pp. 96-103. (February, 1935.) 7) H. N. Adair et. al. Report on Modern 
Language Teaching in Relation to World Citizenship. The Modern Language Panel 
of the League of Nations Union Education Committee, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, Lon- 


don, 8. W. 1. 36 pages. 
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Jubilaumsfeier fiir Professor A. R. Hohlfeld 
14. Februar, University of Wisconsin 


»lnteger Vitae” 

Selten gestaltet sich eine Jubelfeier fast wie von selbst zu einer 
spontanen Darbringung freudiger Anerkennung wie die unter der Agide 
der ,,Division of Language and Literature“ stehende Hohlfeld-Feier am 
Abend des 14. Februar. Sie galt des Meisters siebzigstem Geburtstag 
und seinem fiinfunddreiBigjahrigen Wirken an der Universitat. An zwei- 
hundert Giste waren an festlicher Tafel in der Memorial Union ver- 
sammelt. Es sprachen der Prasident der Universitat Glenn Frank, der 
Gouverneur Philip LaFollette, der langjahrige Dekan und Prasident der 
Universitat Edward A. Birge, der unsern Jubilar 1901 nach Madison be- 
rufen, Dekan Geo. C. Sellery, Professor Martin Schiitze von der Uni- 
versitét Chicago, Professor Zdanowicz von der franzésischen Abteilung, 
der von Kind auf unserm Jubilar nahe steht, und der Unterzeichnete. 
In allen Reden, von der ersten bis zu der letzten, erklang ein gemein- 
samer Ton: ,,Integer vitae.‘ Alle feierten den Lehrer und den Gelehr- 
ten, der wie wenige fruchtbar gewirkt hat, dem nicht nur die Abteilung 
so viel verdankt, sondern die ganze Universitit. Alle huldigten, der 
friihere Schiiler, die Kollegen, der Gouverneur, der Prisident, der Dekan, 
der ehrwiirdige friihere Président Birge,— alle huldigten der lauterea 
GroBe des Mannes: ,,[nteger vitae.“ In vorbildlicher Weise waltete Prof. 
Philo M. Buck, der Vertreter der vergleichenden Literaturwissenschaft, 
als Toastmaster seines Amtes. Er lieB einen Ton heiteren Scherzes hu- 
morvoll anklingen und wahrte doch immer die Wiirde der Stunde. Zum 
Schlu& erhob sich der Jubilar. Die schwere Biirde des Dankes lud er 
ab auf seine Gattin, auf seine ,,beiden Lehrer in Amerika“: Chancellor 
Kirkland von der Vanderbilt und Président Birge von unserer Univer- 
sitét, auf die Kollegen, die mit ihm gearbeitet, und auf Goethe, seinen 
Meister. Die Vorderseite des Programms trug als Motto den Goethe- 
spruch: ,,Die schénste Metempsychose ist die, wenn wir uns in andern 
wieder auftreten sehn.“ Die Feier war schén und eindrucksvoll, den 
reichen Verdiensten des Jubilars wiirdig. Mit seinen bewegten Worten 


klang sie aus. 


Auszug aus der Ansprache von Professor F. Bruns 

As I arise to the occasion I feel as if my heart were too full for 
utterance. May I go back to the summer of 1902? I had decided to 
start the study of Germanics and I wrote to you, my good and revered 
friend, for advice. I received a letter in a well nigh impeccable hand. 
Among other things you suggested that I take a course in advanced 
Middle High German with you and you mailed me your copy of Zupitza: 
Introduction to the study of Middle High German. I remember this 
little incident because it is so typical of the kindly generous spirit with 
which you have always put your whole self at the disposal of your stu- 
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dents. There is, it seems to me, a strange dual aspect to the teacher’s 
life. On the one side it leads to the fullest development of whatever 
there is in us, and on the other side it is—and espcially here in our 
land —a life of self obliteration. We live for our students. You have 
done that to the most unusual extent. 

Some years ago in an hour of confidence I told you that you were 
one of three teachers that had influenced me more than all others: one 
was my father, a hard working farmer who read Schiller’s philosophical 
essays; the second was the president of a small college who introduced 
me to Plato and Sophocles; the third you, who introduced me in your 
lectures and your seminars to the scholarly study of German literature. 
You combined a breadth of knowledge with a meticulous— may I say 
exacting exactness. The study of literature from a scholarly standpoint 
is—I feel—strictly sui generis. On the one side it is an exacting 
science, and on the other it is an art. Thus a personal element is bound 
to enter. Furthermore literature leads into all sorts of adjacent and far 
away fields: into language, history, philosophy, into the field of re- 
ligious thought, into art and music, psychology, social and economic 
thought. There is room for a multitude of endeavors, for methods of 
approach that are poles apart. Schools arise, and the disciple turns 
against his master. You showed not only a rare spirit of tolerance, you 
even found genuine satisfaction and joy in almost every worth while 
honest endeavor. Years ago I heard you quote Grillparzer: What is the 
rarest thing on earth? Justice. I am deeply grateful to you for this 
little revelation of your inner self. Students need those. Probably we 
never reveal ourselves more deeply than in our quotations. 

An old teacher of mine said to me when I called: “Remember to 
come again. It is part of my pay.” The gratitude of his students is 
a teacher’s real pay. It flows the more richly the older we get. I feel 
that I am speaking for a great many of your students, for all of them. 
I am expressing their gratitude. Tonight many hundreds are saying 
with me, “Vergelt’s Gott.” 

And now I want to return to one of my earlier statements, to your 
fine spirit of tolerance that can take delight in scholarly endeavor even 
when it strikes out along paths that are not of your direct choice. There 
is many a heartbroken farmer because the son deserts the plough and 
the old homestead, many a heartbroken clergyman because the son re- 
fuses to enter the pulpit. I wish to speak about your spiritual progeny: 
some have followed you entirely, others part way, some perhaps have 
struck out on alien roads. I know that the last also claim a goodly 
share of your affection, claim your affection equally, as they all are 
equally grateful to you. Independence of spirit, independence of en- 
deavor are dear to your heart: you are teaching that by precept and ex- 
ample. Your spiritual progeny is numerous and varied and therefore to 
your liking. “Die schénste Metempsychose ist die, wenn wir uns im 
andern wieder auftreten sehn.” 
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I am coming to a close. Goethe, your master and patron saint as 
he is mine, said: “Geniale Naturen erleben eine wiederholte Pubertiit.” 
You are seventy years young tonight. Let me put my wishes for you 
into the words of C. F. Meyer. He wrote to Gottfried Keller when the 
latter celebrated his seventieth birthday: “Ihnen ist wahrhaftig nichts 
zu wiinschen als die Beharrung in Ihrem Wesen. Weil Sie die Erde 
lieben, wird die Erde Sie auch so lange als méglich festhalten.” 


Auszug aus der Ansprache von Professor Martin Schiitze 


Complete at forty, some have ceased to grow, 
While some at seventy will onward go. 


There are in all our universities and other institutions men who 
have attained to their full growth at thirty, or at forty, or fifty; and 
#t would further the life of thought and those most fit to carry it on 
if the courage and the technique would —and they could! —be found 
to weed them out. On the other hand there are many men, though too 
few of them are left in our universities, who are young and in fruitful 
mental growth at seventy. It is particularly gratifying to dwell on 
these ideas in the University of Wisconsin which on this very occasion 
is giving proof that it has the wisdom and courage to guard its highest 
values. 


In honoring our colleague and friend today we are recording a 
great achievement which will live, in its effects on his students, his 
colleagues, and on the organization of university and college study of 
German, for generations to come. Professor Hohlfeld—as I may say 
who have taught here in his place during seven months and have seen 
the full activity and organization of the Department of German — has 
built up the greatest German Department in this country, not only in 
administration, technique of study, and discipline, but also in the de- 
velopment and maintenance of a spirit of fellowship, intellectual inde- 
pendence, and flawless integrity which is unsurpassed in academic life. 

Professor Hohlfeld has shown how a man of great potency can, as 
long as his health remains vigorous, make Time his servant. By a firm 
and honest character, a significant mind, integrity, clarity of purpose, 
and an undeviating continuity in the conduct of his life, he can over- 
come Time in the role of the destroyer and compel the Ever-moving One 
to be the builder of progress, the continuer of all that which strengthens 
and enriches the future, the living bridge from generation to generation. 
This power of weaving time as a positive force into the tissue of our 
characters, minds, and activities is the secret of continuous growth. 


Both out of my feeling of friendship and personal admiration and 
out of my conviction as a Germanist well acquainted with your depart- 
ment of German, I am impelled to say that that department under the 
continued guidance of Professor Hohlfeld will retain its undoubted first 
place among the departments of German in this country. His health 
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being as sturdy as ever, I see him in my mind’s eye striding up Bascom 
Hill with a vigorous step for years to come. 

In the life of thought, a personality, character, teacher, like Pro- 
fessor Hohlfeld cannot be replaced. 





Ein Zeichen hoher Verehrung fiir den Gefeierten waren die vielen 
Gliickwiinsche, die in der Form von Telegrammen, Briefen und Gedichten 
aus allen Teilen des Landes von deutschen Abteilungen unserer Universi- 
taten und Colleges, von ehemaligen Studenten, Professoren und Abtei- 
lungsleitern am Festtage eintrafen. Die Namen der einzelnen Gratulan- 
ten anzufiihren, wiirde zu weit fiihren. In der Form eines Gedichtes 
gratulierten Professor B. Q. Morgan, Stanford University, Professor C. 
M. Purin, University Extension, Milwaukee, Professor Theodore Schrei- 
ber, Alma College, Alma, Mich. Gliickwiinsche kamen aus den deutschen 
Abteilungen der folgenden Universitaten: University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; University of Illinois, Urbana; University of Chicago; University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; Princeton University, Princeton, N.J.; Uni- 
versity of Rochester, N.Y.; Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.; Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; University of Indiana, Blooming- 
ton, Ind.; Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.; University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Columbia University, New York; Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tenn.; Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
University of Cincinnati; Clark University, Worcester, Mass.; University 
of Iowa, Iowa City; University of Nebraska, Omaha, Nebr.; Illinois Nor- 
mal College; State Teachers’ College, Milwaukee; Junior College, La 
Grange, Ill.; Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore.; Simmons 
College, Boston, Mass.; Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mount Holyoke 
College, So. Hadley, Mass. ; Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. ; Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wis.; State Teachers’ College, Peru, Nebr.; Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; University of Oxford, England; Claremont 
College, Calif.; Hunter College, New York; New York City College; 
Verein Deutscher Lehrer von Neu York und Umgegend; von Professor 


von Klenze, Paloalto und Professor H. A. Cooper, California. 
—F. Bruns. 





Am Pendel 


Bald hoch, da& ich um fernste Dinge schweife, 
Und doch die letzte Hohe nicht gewann; 
Bald wieder tief, daB ich den Alltag streife, 
Und nicht so tief, daB er mich halten kann. 


Und auf und ab im vorbestimmten Bogen 
Fiihlt sich mein Herz auf ewig gleicher Fahrt: 
Nach oben um den vollen Kreis betrogen, 
Nach unten vor dem tiefsten Fall bewahrt. 
Kurt Baum, Milwaukee 
Aus der Sammlung: A'm Leben entlang. 
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Secretary’s Report of the Annual Meeting of 


The American Association of Teachers of German 
Cincinnati, Netherland Plaza Hotel, January 1, 1936 


The apprehensions with regard to the fixing of the above date for the 
fourth annual meeting of the A. A. T. G. were happily not justified by the 
results: the afternoon meeting was attended by about 120, the dinner by 
50, the evening session by about 100, a record that compares favorably 
indeed with the meetings of former years. 

The first session was called to order at 2:15 by the President, Albert 
W. Aron (Illinois), as chairman. A brief and rather spirited business 
meeting preceded the professional program. The Secretary called atten- 
tion to the proportion of secondary school representation on the ballot for 
officers for 1936, and particularly to the fact that the nominee for Presi- 
dent was a secondary school man. He made the suggestion that pro- 
posals for the nominating committee, especially of secondary school men 
and women, will be very welcome to the executive council; such pro- 
posals and also proposals for program material should reach the com- 
mittee somewhat earlier than was the case this year, in order that pro- 
grams and ballots can be sent out earlier. 

The Secretary announced that the Metropolitan Chapter had provided 
for a classification of junior membership in its chapter for those prepared 
to teach German who had not yet a regular appointment; fee, fifty cents; 
such junior members do not vote, do not receive the Quarterly, are privi- 
leged to attend the meetings and take part in the discussions. A good 
idea for others chapters to consider! 

The Secretary read a communication from W. C. Decker, Secretary 
of the Hudson Valley Chapter, urging the A. A. T. G. to consider a reso- 
lution that was adopted by the Hudson Valley Chapter at its spring meet- 
ing (1935). After amendment by the addition of the clause referring to 
eg oa of the Naval Academy, the resolution was endorsed and adopted 
as follows: 

WHEREAS, the United States Military Academy at West Point 
seems to be the only national military academy of any of the great 
powers which does not teach its cadets German ; 

And, whereas, the graduates of the Academy frequently have oc- 
casion to represent our country in Germany; 

And, whereas, German is considered a subject of fundamental 
importance in all the leading technical and cultural institutions of 
learning in the United States; 

And, whereas, the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 
has introduced courses in German; 

Therefore, be it resolved that the American Association of 
Teachers of German through its Secretary urge the Academic Board 
of the United States Military Academy at West Point and the War 
Department in Washington, D.C., to introduce courses in German 
at West Point. 

A communication from the Hudson Valley Chapter introduced a 
resolution that would commit the Association to the expression of a 
definite and official opinion with regard to the appointment of non-citizens 
to foreign language positions in American institutions. This was tabled 
by a rising vote of 21 to 6. A motion was then introduced to the effect 
that the incoming Executive Council further consider the whole matter 
for future action. This was carried by a show of hands, 16 to 7. 
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A ccmmunication from Bert E. Young for the Executive Committee 
of the National Federation of Foreign Language Teachers Associations 
called attention to the Panel Discussion at the meeting of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, St. Louis, February 24, 1936, 
2:30 p. m.; subject for Panel Discussion: The Place of Foreign Language 
Study in an integrated secondary school program; representatives of the 
foreign languages on the Panel: E. W. Bagster-Collins (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University), Lilly Lindquist (Supervisor, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Detroit), Henry G. Doyle (George Washington University). The 
President and others urged all foreign language teachers who could 
possibly attend this meeting to do so. 

The report of the Auditor, Lyman R. Bradley, certifying the cor- 
rectness of the Treasurer’s accounts, was submitted and accepted. 

After these business preliminaries the program for the afternoon 
proceeded as per schedule. Mathias F. Schmitz, attaching his paper, 
“Die Bedeutung der deutschen Sommerschulen,” more or less to last 
year’s discussion on teacher preparation, pointed out enthusiastically and 
impressively the value of the German summer schools for foreign lan- 
guage teachers and suggested the establishment, under the auspices of 
the A. A. T. G., of some sort of bureau where authoritative information with 
regard to them would be available. The discussion that followed was 
brief and exciting. 


E. W. Meisnest (University of Washington) re-introduced the Re- 
port on Uniformity in Grammatical Nomenclature that had been carried 
over from last year, speaking very briefly on it, as little or nothing had 
come in in the meantime by way of further suggestion. A motion was 
introduced and carried that the report as a whole and in principle be 
accepted as standard for the Association, leaving one or two minor matters 
(preterit and subjunctive) for future adjustment. The President, on be- 
half of the Association, thanked the members of the committee for their 
painstaking services and requested them to continue for another year in 
order that the few remaining details still left undecided might receive 
further consideration. 

An agreeable interlude amidst pedagogic skirmishings was provided 
by a scholarly paper, “Friedrich Hebbel und sein dramatisches Schaffen,” 
by Ke.l Herrle (Western Hills High School, Cincinnati), and thus the 
way was prepared for the amicable reception of a plea for an objective 
attitude toward the country of the language taught: C. H. Handschin 
(Miami University, Oxford, Ohio), in his paper “On Teaching German 
Civilization in our Schools and Colleges,” briefly outlined an introductory 
course in English on German Civilization and made valuable suggestions 
with regard to text-books and reference books for the course. 

The dinner at 6:15 was enlivened by the singing of German songs 
between courses under the genial and spirited direction of Jacob Hieble 
(Cornell). The occasion is memorable for the presence at the festive 
board of all of the past Presidents of the Association, Professors Fife, 
Hohlfeld, Walz, and of the wife of one of them, Mrs. Hohlfeld. 

The evening began with another brief business session. The Treas- 
urer presented a brief statement on the finances of the Association, and 
the Secretary announced the result of the election of officers for the new 
year. A complete list of the officers and members of the Executive Council 
will be found appended to this report with those newly elected duly in- 
dicated. 

The retiring President opened his address by giving expression to 
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the indebtedness of the Association to the Treasurer, Giinther Keil 
(Hunter College), for the wholesome state of the finances of the As- 
sociation and the wholly satisfactory condition of the accounts. He 
thanked the nominating committee, the auditor, and others for their ef- 
forts in the conscientious discharge of their various duties and expressed 
especial gratitude on behalf of the Association to Edwin H. Zeydel, Chair- 
man of the Local Committee, for the able and adroit manner in which 
he managed the perplexities of detailed arrangements for our meetings 
and dinner. He then proceeded to speak of what some seem ito regard 
as our present state of crisis arising out of the movement for curriculum 
revision and integration and urged amicable co-operation with this 
movement on the part of the modern language people as the sanest and 
most promising approach of the problem, so far as the modern language 
people were concerned. He made a plea for the dispassionate and in- 
tensified study of German cultural history as the most effective antidote 
against the myopic partisanship into which a too exclusive preoccupation 
with contemporary and immediate circumstances may all too easily lead. 
In this connection he called attention to Allen W. Porterfield’s article on 
“The Year 1835 in German Literature” in The Modern Language Journal 
for October, 1935. 

Christian F. Hamff (Emory Universitv) in his paper on “Aus- 
fiihrungslehrweise im Deutschunterricht” emphasized the triple objective 
of speaking, writing, and reading ability, outlined a most interesting 
method of classroom procedure in the attainment of this objective, and 
expressed the conviction (which this present secretary shares with him) 
that even where reading is the main, or the sole objective, oral practice, 
writing, and the insistence upon a correct and fluent pronunciation, 
when all is said and done, are the most effective and even the most time- 
saving means to this end. 

In the absence of Lillian L. Stroebe (Vassar), J. T. Geissendoerfer 
(Illinois) opened the “Symposium on Third and Fourth Year College 
German.” He declared translation, as the main and regular method of 
procedure, a criminal waste. The testing of that which has been read 
should take the form of only incidental translation here and there, ques- 
tion and answer exercises upon content in German, written exercises, in 
German so far as concrete and narrative material is concerned, in English 
for more critical and more abstract essays. The work of the two years 
should be integrated so far as possible. The discussion that followed 
seemed to point to the conclusion that the third year should deal in the 
main with the study of specific works as points of departure for the 
period study, the fourth year could be more broadly and systematically 
arranged in the nature of historical surveys, there should be extensive 
outside reading of specific works with written reports on same, and the 
two years should be so co-ordinated that they would supplement one an- 
other. It seemed to be the general opinion that scientific reading, if 
done at all, belongs more properly to the fourth semester. 

The general impression upon adjournment seems to have been that 
the fourth annual meeting of the Association had well maintained the 
high standard of professional stimulation, good fellowship and good 
sportsmanship that characterized the meetings of previous years. 


The Officers and Members of the Executive Council of the 
American Association of Teachers of German for 1936 


*President: Theodore Huebener, Assistant Director of Modern Foreign 
Languages, Board of Education, New York City. 
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*First Vice-President: F. W. Meisnest, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington. 
*Second Vice-President: Lydia L. Meyer, West Allis High School, West 
Allis, Wisconsin. 
*Third Vice-President: Christian F. Hamff, Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
Secretary: Edward F. Hauch, Hamilton College, Clinton, New York. 
Treasurer: Giinther Keil, Hunter College, Kingsbridge Station, New 
York City. 


Additional Members of the Execute Council: 

Albert W. Aron, Retiring President, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., 
to serve until 1937. 

E. W. Bagster-Collins, Managing Editor of the German Quarterly, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Peter Hagboldt, University of Chicago, and Edwin H. Zeydel, University 
of Cincinnati, to serve until 1937. 

Walter Wadepuhl, University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va., and 
W. C. Decker, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., 
to serve until 1938. 

*Lillian L. Stroebe, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
*Louise Haessler, Brooklyn College, to serve until 1939. 





*Elected at the meeting of January 1, 1936. 


Hamilton College, —EHdward F. Hauch, 
Clinton, N.Y. Secretary. 





Mondnacht im Herbst 


Duftschleier hangt die Herbstnacht grau wie Perlen 
Mit kiihlen Fingern zwischen Mond und Land. 

In Silberdunkel gehn wir Hand in Hand, 

Und driiber halten halbentlaubte Erlen 

Die regungslosen Kronen ausgespannt. 


Wie Marchendémmrung ists, die uns umspinnt. 
Wir lauschen unsrer Herzen selgem Pochen. 
Stumm. Denn du fihlst wie ich, da& ausgesprochen 
Die tiefsten Dinge gleich den Bliiten sind, 

Die welken, wenn wir sie vom Baum gebrochen. 


Und einmal dennoch mu in Feuerbachen 
Der iibervollen Herzen Glutendrang 
Wie fliissig Erz den morschen Damm durchbrechen. 
Dann werden Flammenzungen fiir uns sprechen, 
Und keine Ewigkeit wahrt uns zu lang. 
—August Mahr, Columbus, Ohio. 
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German Service Bureau Notes 
Volume III Number 5 


The January Notes were clicked out about turkey and cranberry time, 
so this is my first opportunity to tell you my appreciation of the many 
holiday greetings and good wishes. I do thank you. 

Potpourri: 

I just got a list from A. Bruderhausen quoting Abreifkalender at 
bargain prices. But don’t write me, send to your book dealer. Bruder- 
hausen again calls attention to a 12x17 map of Germany, really two maps, 
one side political and the other physical. Price 20c. This is the one I 
myself use when I have a classroom without map. That Outline of Ger- 
man Literature by Hieble is not 10c, as I had guessed, but 15c. Miss 
Birge, East Orange, N.J., has sent me a typed copy of Versalzen, so that 
I will not have to mail out each time the whole reader in which it ap- 
peared. I’ve been inclined to look upon these trip-abroad texts with a 
jaundiced eye, but try Im Herzen Europas (Ginn). It has style with the 
content. Style plus content marks also the short stories of Miiller- 
Parthenkirchen. Did you notice we had a number of texts of his short 
stories? Do you enjoy Hans Heinrich Ehrler as much as I do? Read his 
Wolfgang — simplicity, beauty, faith. You’d find Klaa8: Das goldene 
Buch der Lieder, a three pound book of 950 songs, a great satisfaction to 
own. Has piano accompaniment. Present price must be under $3. B. 
Westermann stocks it. Several asked what German newspaper I recom- 
mend for a first year high school class. None, because newspaper read- 
ing is much too difficult. Das deutsche Echo is the magazine meant for 
classroom work. Get it from B. Westermann, 24 W. 48 St., NY. Wester- 
mann will also get you a subscription to the very charmingly illustrated 
little monthly Jugendrotkreuz, $1 for 10 issues. Save this next idea for 
December. Miss Guse, Baraboo, Wis., writes: We gave “Der erste Weih- 
nachtsbaum” and had so much fun doing it, especially making it snow. 
What a snowstorm we did cause on the stage with an 18-inch fan on 
each side of the stage which blew bits of white paper napkins at top 
speed. For that purpose we had torn up 400 paper napkins, some tedious 
job, but we found that worked better than any artificiel snow, cotton, or 
soapflakes (the latter made the Christkind sneeze). Just cutting the 
napkins doesn’t work. Soon we shall have a German declamation contest.” 
Miss Volkmann, Madison, tells of an effective nativity scene made by 
clearing out the office, covering the walls with dark blue burlap, and 
pasting on this background silver stars of different sizes The only light 
in the room came from a 26-pointed star made by the students. This 
threw a faint blue light over the scene below built up in the usual manner 
with manger, grass, artificial snow, etc. Over 2000 students came to view 
it during the week it was on display, each one tip-toed in and then out 

in. A very attractive program folder comes from Mrs. Lampson, 
Fresno, California. Fresno is known for its raisin and wine industries. 
That is why they named their restaurant scene “Am Gasthof zur Wein- 
traube.” Since it was given about Dec. 6th Sankt Nikolaus, Knecht 
Ruprecht, and the village children were worked in, as well as the guests 
from various lands, Wandervégel and village young people, who put on 
various songs and dances. Have I told you how one student solved the 
annoying difficulty of tying up leben and lieben with their right mean- 
ings? Says he—gyou see, Jeb has one vowel, one can live alone. Miss 
Kohler writes: The whole village became Bach-minded with one fell 
swoop after a showing of Bach slides and a Bach concert. 
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Our latest loan material: 

Spielbuch fiir Erwachsene. 

Deutschland von heute, 100 p., handsomely ill. 

100 years German railways. 

Germany and You. 

Germany including the Christmas number. 

Research and Progress, quarterly review of German science. 

Olympic games, 1936. 

Good news: 

The Terramare office in Berlin, which sends us so many lovely book- 
lets for distribution, has just gladdened our hearts with Christmas-Tide 
in Germany, a companion to Eastertide in Germany, which many of you 
already have. And they have sent us also the new issue of German Youth 
in a Changing World. It is the same as last year’s issue, but we ran 
several hundred short on that. But postage please! 


EASTER OR SPRING PROGRAM 
Frithlingslieder : 
Alles neu macht der Mai 
Kuckuck, Kuckuck, ruft’s aus dem Wald 
Der Mai ist gekommen 
Wem Gott will rechte Gunst erweisen 
KlaaB: Goldene Buch has some 20 more 
Records: 
Columbia 55112F Osterglocken aus Faust 
Victor 78533 Osterglocken klingen 
Recitations: 
Morike, Friihling la8t sein blaues Band 
Uhland, Die linden Liifte; Lob des Friihlings; Friihlingsahnung 
Eichendorff, Frithlingsgru8 
Droste-Hiilshoff, Im Grase 
Holty, Frihlingslied; Aufmunterung zur Freude 
Heine, Leise zieht 
Hofmannsthal, Vorfriihling 
Max Heermann, Osterlied 
Psalm 148 
Chorlieder: 
Schumann, Friihlingsgru& 
Peltzer, Traumnaht 
Sturm, Es zog der Maienwind zu Tal 
Schubert, Des Miillers Blumen 
Osterbrauche: 
Rehm, Deutsche Volksfeste und Volkssitten 
Buschan, Das deutsche Volk 
Beitl, Volkskunde 
Eastertide in German (free) 
Playlets and dances: 
Blachetta, Das verwunschene Schlo& 
Holst Miarchenreigen, Die goldene Gans 
Busse, Kinderbiihne im dt. Haus has 2 Easter playlets for children 
Maispiel: Fréhliche, griine Zeit, seven dances 
In the series Der dt. Spielmann, Callwey, Miinchen, No. 12 is Frihling, 
a collection of prose and poetry. In Beltz’ Lesebogen ger leaf- 
lets) No. 1 of the Grundschule (Bestell-Nr. 101), Bestell-Nr. 189 of the 
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Oberstufe, and Bestell-Nr. 806 of the Gesammtunterricht are all spring 
numbers of poems and stories. 

“Ein gefundenes Fressen” is something I always gloat over. To as- 
sure you that the following is not also “gestohlen”, I hasten to add that 
the editor has asked me to give it space in the Notes, since it would be 
a shame to cut it down to a mere paragraph in the Mitteilungen. The 
report was sent in by Miss Willits: 

The charm of “once upon a time” still delights us. Such was the 
response of a native Vermont audience to the playing of Grimm’s Die 
kluge Bauerntochter in the Giimbel-Seiling adaptation at the Middlebury 
Sumer School of German in Bristol last summer. 

The play tells the story of the beautiful peasant girl who manages to 
turn her blundering father’s stupid mistake to such advantage that she 
wins —and keeps!—the king for a husband. The characters are the 
slow-witted peasant; his shrewd, pretty daughter; the king’s saucy knave ; 
the complacent, self-admiring king; and the intelligent and aggrieved 
farmer Schliippel, whose black colt was stolen. 

The high points of the action occur when the peasant girl has herself 
dragged into the king’s court wrapped in a cloth and then emerges dressed 
regally by the king’s command; when farmer Schliippel is thoroughly 
trounced with his own fishing rod for mocking the king’s judgment by 
fishing on the dry roadside; and when the queen, after a stormy scene in 
which the furious king (who suspected her of aiding Schliippel) ordered 
her to leave his palace forever, with some one cherished souvenir only, 
carries the king himself off drugged with a sleeping potion, to her father’s 
hut, where occurs an amusing awakening and the promise to live happily 
ever after. 

The simplicity of the production recommends the piece even for high 
school pupils. Any place you can hang a curtain furnishes the stage. 
Costuming requires little more than cambric and a hank of crepe hair. 
The king’s ermine should be a grade of cotton that can stand up under 
moments of wrath. A tassel is most essential to the sleeping cap. Rubber 
boots for the father and riding boots for the king produce the heavy tread 
of the peasant and the haughty stamp of His Majesty. 

Props are few—a gilded cup for the mortar, auto chains, large 
blanket, wine bottle and two glasses, preferably tankards, a primitive fish- 
ing rod and line, a bucket, showy ring, tin or wooden plate, and a bundle 
of clothes. A large sofa or two large chairs for the throne room, a low 
wooden bench and a small table are the only furniture. 

For casting the best German students are not necessarily the best 
choice. Find the mimics. They will imitate the coach. Through gesture 
and pantomime the story is made intelligible and entertaining to hearers 
who know not a word of German. A resumé can be given as a pre-curtain 
speech. No matter how good the players are at memorizing, an abundance 
of drill is advised, untif each feels at home in this antiquated German 
rhyme, for ad-libing would be impossible in it. 

The copyright page indicates right for production must be obtained 
for paid admission performance. More detailed information concerning 
costumes, ete., will be gladly given by Miss G. Rieschke of the Kendall 
School, Cambridge, Mass. Her enthusiasm and patience were the magic 


wand that produced the Bristol play in a very limited time. 
—S. M. Hinz. 
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Jahrbuch fiir Volksliedforschung. Im Auftrage des Deutschen Volks- 
liedarchivs mit Unterstiitzung von H. Mersmann, H. Schewe und E£. See- 
mann herausgegeben von John Meier. IV. Jg. GroB-Oktav. IV, 1608S. 
1934. W. de Gruyter & Co., Berlin und Leipzig. 


Der 4. Band des Jahrbuchs fiir Volksliedforschung fiihrt die gute 
Tradition der ersten Bande weiter. Der gewichtigste Beitrag ist eine 
griindliche Analyse des jtingeren Hildebrandsliedes, des Liedes von Ermen- 
richs Tod und des Brembergerliedes durch John Meier. Alle drei Balladen 
haben bekanntlich eine verwickelte Uberlieferung, die Textherstellung 
lieB vieles zu wiinschen tibrig, und mancherlei Ratsel hinsichtlich ihrer 
Stoff- und Formgeschichte harrten schon lange der Lésung. Es erfreut, 
daB der Verfasser im Gegensatz zu E. Steinmeyer das jiingere Hilde- 
brandslied ohne Riicksicht auf das dltere als Volkslied begreift und 


als solches den erprobten Methoden der Volksliedforschung unterwirft. 
Ein Nebenergebnis ist die Erkenntnis, da8 zwischen altem und jiingereni 
Hildebrandslied nicht nur ein inhaltlicher und ein poetischer, sondern 
auch ein formaler, technischer Unterschied besteht: das alte Lied ist ein 
,ganzheitliches“ Lied, ein Epos in nuce; das jiingere ein reines ,,Episoden- 
lied“, das nur einen Teil der Sage behandelt. Diese Definition wird wohl 
bei spaiteren Untersuchungen von Liedern mit epischen Stoffen so frucht- 
bar werden wie Ker’s und Heusler’s Feststellungen tiber das Verhiltnis 
von Lied und Epos. 

Als Nachtrag zum Aufsatz iiber die Ballade von der Frau von Weis- 
senburg von John Meier im 3. Jahrbuch gibt Fred Quellmalz die zuge- 
hérigen alteren Melodien.— Raimund Zoder schreibt iiber die Mehrstim- 
migkeit in der Osterreichischen Volksmusik mit lehrreichen Beispielen. 

Zwei thiiringische Volkslieder in ihren Wandlungen werden von Mar- 
tin Wahler besprochen: ,,Hierfiir, hierfiir, vor eines frommen Bréutgams 
Thiir“, das auf ein geistliches Lied von Nicolaus Herman (1562) zu- 
riickgeht, und der Mordbericht: ,,Jch lhebte einst ein Madchen, wie’s jeder 
Jiingling tut“, dessen Originalform, von dem verurteilten Mérder selber 
herrtihrend, in den Mordakten des Erfurter Landgerichts vom Jahre 1850 
gefunden wurde (ich hebe hervor den Hohepunkt: ,,Drauf hab ich sie er- 
mordet wohl in der Auguststrass’ / Es war die zwolfte Stunde und ich war 
leichenblass“ — und die echte Zeile: ,,¥s stirbt Karl Gottfried Mecke den 
Tod fiir Ineb’ und Treu’—wahrend bekanntere zersungene Varianten 
klagen: ,,Paulinchen, mein Paulinchen, was hast du denn gemacht? / Du 
hast mich lebenslinglich nach Kéln am Rhein gebracht“..).— 

Kleinere Beitrage (darunter eine Auseinanders von H. J. 
Moser zum Volksliedbegriff), die willkommene Bibliographie fiir 1931 
und 1932 und Besprechungen runden den Band. 

University of Michigan. —E. A. Philippson. 


Schiller. Cysarz, Herbert. Max Niemeyer, Halle, 1934. 462 Seiten, 
Lwd M 12. 


Dies mit prachtvollem Temperament geschriebene Schillerbuch ist 
von der deutschen Kritik freudigst bewillkommt worden. Ringt dech die 
deutsche Welt in diesen Jahren der Not und des Kampfes um ein neues 
Schillerbild, zu dem dieses Buch den Weg weist. Nie, will mir scheinen, 
ist der junge Stiirmer und Dranger Schiller so iiberzeugend lebendig bis 
in seinen leiblichen Atem gestaltet worden, wie es hier Cysarz gelungen 
ist. Ebenso hohes Lob gebiihrt manchem Kapitel iiber die Werke, so 
dem iiber die Balladen, , ee iiber die Braut von Messina. Man sieht, 
wie die Balladen aus demselben Ethos gestaltet sind wie die Dramen, da8 
die Balladen Seitenspréflinge zu den Dramen sind: der Ibykus ist ,,die 
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grundlegende Studie zum Wallenstein“, die Kassandra ,,cine entscheidende 
Skizze zum Schicksal der Braut“, der Graf von Habsburg ,,nach Stoff und 
Stil (und Geburtstag) ein Absender des Tell“. Das Kapitel iiber die 
Balladen ist einer der Hohepunkte des Buches. 

Trotz dieser Vorziige wird der vorsichtige Leser manchmal Einwande 
machen. Die von der Kritik gepriesene reiche Gelehrsamkeit des Ver- 
fassers in Ehren, aber ist dem Leser denn damit gedient, im Flugzeugs- 
tempo durch die ganze Geistesgeschichte hin und hergezerrt zu werden? 
Vieles gestaltet sich mit dieser Kinotechnik nicht zu eindeutiger Klar- 
heit, bleibt in andeutender Unklarheit stecken. Was sind z. B. ,,die trot- 
zigsten Sokrates- oder Huttennaturen, die Schiller in seine urmenschliche 
Gemeinde fiihrt, die die Wiege alles und jeder Gemeinschaft ist?“ Auf 
welche Charaktere Schillers spielt Cysarz an? Und was ist denn eine 
Sokratesnatur? Der kiihle Dialektiker? Der Sonderling, der auf dem 
Marktplatz die Menschen zur Einsicht fiihren wollte? Der Mensch, der 
seine Pflicht unerbittlich erfiillte? Oder: ,,Schiller der Lutherischste 
unserer Klassiker (neben Kleist)“. Warum neben Kleist? Man denkt 
an das Kathchen von Heilbronn und die heilige Cacilie; ja, an Penthe- 
silea, den Prinzen von Homburg und Amphitryon! 

Hin und wieder stolpert man iiber sprachliche Wendungen. ,,Die 
deutsche Welt bewahrt und erneuert sich durch Streit oder Selbststreit.“ 
Wie kommt diese unschéne Neubildung ,,Selbststreit“ zustande? Oder 
man stutzt vor merkwiirdigen Bildern: ,,Der ,Abend‘ ist ein lyrisches 
Tedeum. Unsigliche Ergriffenheit von der Gewalt des Schépfers laBt 
eine Orgel erbrausen, die von Johann Sebastian Bach, Leibniz und Klop- 
stock gebaut worden ist.“ Die Orgel ist doch ein Instrument, also mit 
der Sprache zu vergleichen, und nicht ein Kosmos. Wie soll der Leser 
dieses Bild sehen? Waltet hier nicht eine Bilder- und Hyperbelsucht, 
die auf letzte logische Klarheit und Sauberkeit verzichtet, ohne dichte- 
rische Anschaulichkeit zu erreichen? 

Und noch eine Frage: Mu man denn noch heute, da jedem Deut- 
schen die eindrucksvolle Sakularfeier vom 22. Marz 1932 im Gediachtnis 
lebt, und uns Alteren nicht minder die Sékularfeier vom 9. Mai 1905, 
mu man heute Schiller loben und Goethe bemiéngeln? Wire es nicht 
endlich an der Zeit, sich zu freuen, daB die deutsche Welt zwei solche 
Kerle hat? Kann man sagen: ,,Goethe enttatkraftigt die deutsche Dich- 
tung und Bildung“? Man denkt an Wilhelm Meister, an Hermann und 
Dorothea, an Faust, an Goethes eigenes unabliassiges Streben. So ist es 
mir auch mehr als fragwiirdig, ob man aus Goethes Verhalten beim Tod 
und beim Begrabnis Schillers auf ,,Abgriinde und Widerspriiche des Ver- 
haltnisses“ der beiden Dichter zueinander schlieBen darf. 

University of Wisconsin. —Friedrich Bruns. 


Nationalsozialistischer Wirtschaftsaufbau und seine Grundlagen. Paul 
Blankenburg und Max Dreyer. Berlin, 1934, 248 S. 

In der Art der Darstellung volkswirtschaftlicher Berichte wurde zu- 
erst mit Zahlentabellen gearbeitet, bis die graphische Methode mehr und 
mehr Aufnahme fand. Aber man ging einen Schritt weiter und versuchte 
die Darstellungen durch die Amwendung von Bildern noch anschaulicher 
zu machen. Das obige Buch zeigt deutlich, wie weit solch ein ,,bildsta- 
tistischer Tatsachenbericht“ verwendet werden kann. 

Die Verfasser haben eine groBe Menge Material zusammengetragen 
und geben in gemeinverstindlicher Weise vielseitige Auskunft. Teil “A”, 
der die Uberschrift “Blut” trigt, bespricht die Rasseverteilung, die heuti- 
gen Bevélkerungsprobleme und andere soziale Fragen des deutschen Volkes. 
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Wie zerstérend der Weltkrieg auf die miannliche Bevélkerung und die 
Kindergeburten eingewirkt hat, zeigt eine Abbildung auf Seite 15. Teil 
“B”, betitelt “Boden”, bringt eine ausgezeichnete Ubersicht iiber die 
deutsche Wirtschaft. Eingehend werden die Note der Landwirtschaft 
und die Frage der Ernahrung behandelt. Obwohl das Programm der 
Nationalsozialisten eine grofe Ausbreitung der béuerlichen Siedlungen 
vorsah, ist doch der Satz bemerkenswert: ,,Kine unsinnige Zerschlagung 
des GroBgrundbesitzes soll natiirlich nicht vorgenommen werden.“ Aus 
dem Boden aber kommen auch die Schitze, die die Grundlage fiir Ge- 
werbe und Industrie bilden. Was Deutschland an solchen Bodenschatzen 
besitzt und wie sie verwandt werden, wird gezeigt. Karten und Zeich- 
nungen geben dem Leser zu diesem Zweck einen schnellen Uberblick. Im 
Kapitel vom deutschen Handel erstaunt man, wenn man erfahrt, daB 
fast 23% aller Zélle, die Deutschland erhebt, aus der Einfuhr von Auto- 
mobilbrennstoff kommen. In einer eingehenden Darstellung des Ver- 
kehrswesens werden die deutschen Eisenbahnen, die Reichspost und die 
jetzt in Angriff genommenen AutostraBen besprochen. 

Teil “C” tragt die Uberschrift ,,Vierzehn Jahre marxistische Mi6- 
wirtschaft und ihre Folgen“ und iibt eine scharfe und interessante Kritik 
an der republikanischen Regierung von 1918 bis 1932 aus. Allerdings 
mu8 man ein wenig schmunzeln, wenn man die Schlagworte ,,marxistische 
Wirtschaft“ oder ,,liberalistische Weltanschauung“ zu oft liest. Die Fol- 
gen des Friedens von Versailles und die Ursachen der Auslandsverschul- 
dung werden klar gelegt. Man kann es den Verfassern gewif nicht tibel 
nehmen, da8 sie die finanziellen Mafregelungen der deutschen Regierung 
zu rechtfertigen suchen; aber sie diirfen nicht vergessen, daB in Amerika 
auch Leute wohnen, die als unschuldige Dritte durch die deutschen Dol- 
laranleihen geschadigt worden sind. 

Im Teil “D”, genannt ,,Aufwirts mit Adolf Hitler“, werden die 
MaBnahmen angefiihrt, die von der nationalsozialistischen Regierung im 
Jahre 1933 getroffen wurden um die Plane des ,,Dritten Reiches“ in die 
Wirklichkeit umzusetzen. 

Das Buch bietet eine klare Darstellung der Verhaltnisse. Es besitzt 
natiirlich den Mangel, der allen solchen Werken anhaftet, daB es mit 
dem Tage des Erscheinens zu veralten beginnt; denn die Zahlen und 
Statistiken gehen nur bis Ende 1933. MHoffentlich kann in absehbarer 
Zeit eine Neubearbeitung herauskommen, die der Welt den weiteren Ver- 
lauf des nationalsozialistischen Wirtschaftsaufbaus berichtet und in der 
eine berechtigte Propaganda in subtilerer Weise ausgedriickt wird. In 
einer Neubearbeitung sollten die Verfasser den sich auf die Anfangszeit 
der Ver. Staaten von Amerika beziehenden Satz auslassen: ,,Das Deutsch- 
tum war zu Franklins Zeiten schon so stark vertreten gewesen, daf die 
deutsche Sprache beinahe zur Landessprache erhoben ware“ (S. 22). Too 
good to be true, sagt man in U.S.A. zu einer solchen Ansicht. 

University of Wisconsin. —Hermann Barnstorff. 


Die Sohne by Lion Feuchtwanger, zweiter Band der Romantrilogie 
J er Querido-Verlag, Amsterdam, 1935, 542 pages, price cloth- 
bound $2.75. 

The name Feuchtwanger is sufficiently well known to the reading 
world. The two works Jud Siiss and Die héssliche Prinzessin have 
brought it to the foreground. 

The present volume, Die Séhne, is the second part of a trilogy deal- 
ing with the Jewish historian Josephus Flavius and is the continuation of 
Der jiidische Krieg. We are living in an age in which the writing of 
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biographies and historical novels occupies more writers than it did a 
decade'or two ago. This historical work can with justification be placed 
alongside those of an age gone by. Indeed, the present volume is more 
than a mere historical novel, for around the figure of Josephus there 
comes to life the first post-Christian century in a striking manner. It is 
the time when Christianity was first born, when its propaganda was first 
spread, when its first successes were recorded, a time of discussion of 
spiritual questions which became of world-wide importance. Interlinked 
with it are the problems that faced the Roman empire, is the ancient 
contrast between nationalism and cosmopolitanism, which during the last 
three years has again been so strongly revived. A strange, gripping reality 
forces itself upon the reader: it is as if the people of this work were 
actually living in this day and age and not some 1900 years ago. In the 
center of this novel rises the historian Josephus Flavius, the protegé of 
the emperor Vespasian, under whose good will he writes his Jiidischer 
Krieg, a work in seven volumes, which is to interpret to the West the 
true character of Judaism, the thought-life of the East. At the same 
time it is to insure Vespasian a good name for posterity. Josephus is 
proud of being a Jew, yet his fellow Jews do not fully trust him. Indeed, 
they call him a traitor and renegade behind his back; nor do the Romans 
accord him full respect and honor. When Vespasian dies, his son Titus, 
a friend of Josephus and the Jews, becomes emperor. Because of his 
infatuation for the Jewish princess Berenike, whom he met in Jerusalem 
and whom he longs for, he assumes a very generous attitude towards the 
Jews. His good will is exploited by them, and they harvest while har- 
vesting is good. ‘Titus’s popularity is on the wane because of his treat- 
ment of the Jews. In order to regain his prestige with the Romans, he 
permits anti-Semitic feelings to gain ground and, indeed, so rapidly 
that Josephus’s wife Dorion and their son Paulus leave him. Josephus 
had tried to make Paulus a Jew, but because of the obstinacy and per- 
haps perseverance of Dorion whom the Romans had compelled him to 
marry and who favored Hellenic culture and paganism, did not succeed. 
His other son Simeon, of an earlier marriage, dies of neglect. These 
strokes of fate soften Josephus’s heart and mind; he no longer senses 
vanity and triumph, pain and joy, anger and sadness. An old longing 
for his native country wells up again in his bosom, and he follows these 
inner promptings: he goes back to his Judea, to his Jerusalem. But he 
finds a country oppressed by the Romans, by a new sect which calls it- 
self Christian, by the Jewish doctors of law. Bewildered and profoundly 
depressed, he returns to Rome. He can no longer be a Jew, neither does 
he desire to be a Roman: he can only be a citizen of the world. Then 
Titus dies. Titus’s half-brother Flavius Domitian now becomes emperor. 
In an audience with the new ruler, Josephus is informed that he must 
vacate the house in which he is living, because it is the new emperor’s 
birth-place. Later Josephus is made the object of public ridicule by the 
rabble of Rome. 

Feuchtwanger has created in Josephus the symbol of his time and 
race, a symbol which has in its essentials changed very little to this very 
day. From a background of great historical events, from a time pro- 
foundly stirred by the ever great questions of European culture, this 
figure of Josephus Flavius stands out with all his virtues and short- 
comings, denounced justly and unjustly, fought against and honored, 
made a hero and then at last a scapegoat. Thus Josephus becomes the 
representative of a race upon which time and vicissitudes have laid a 
heavy hand. Ohio University. —Eugen Hartmuth Mueller. 





